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THE COUNCIL OF 
FLORENCE (1438-9)' 


A Success that Failed 
By 


JOSEPH GILL 


fact that it brought to an end—unfortunately only for a 

short time—the division that for several centuries had 
reigned between eastern and western Christendom. Even in the 
earlier period of Church history relations between the ecclesi- 
astically-superior Old Rome and the politically-superior New 
Rome (Constantinople) had often been strained. In the latter half 
of the ninth century there occurred the Photian Schism, which 
did not indeed last for long, but which was a severe blow to the 
peace of the Church and was never forgotten. The Cerularean 
Schism of the middle of the eleventh century was another, but 
not yet final, shock to ecclesiastical unity. The break between 
East and West, the Great Schism, drifted into being in the course 
of the next hundred years or so, due more than anything else to 
mutual ignorance, contempt and a lack of means of communica- 
tion—mental more than physical. The crusaders might have 
knit the two Churches together. In fact they widened the breach, 
for Constantinople viewed with alarm masses of undisciplined 
soldiers and hangers-on at large in the neighbourhood and was 
loth to sacrifice the understanding it had with its immediate 
enemy, the Turk, for the prospect of a problematical victory of 
western arms. Besides, the crusading knights had more motives 
than devotion to the Holy Places. They had, too, territorial 
ambitions, which did not respect the areas that Constantinople 


t The substance of a conference delivered in the Pontifical Oriental Institute 
of Rome by the author of The Council of Florence, which was published last year 
by the Cambridge University Press. 


T# COUNCIL OF FLORENCE is memorable chiefly for the 
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claimed as traditionally its own. Challenged by the emperors 
and without the help that they believed they could reasonably 
expect from the eastern Christians, the crusaders spread abroad 
in the Latin world the idea that Byzantium was both treacherous 
and hostile. The climax came with the fourth crusade that, 
instead of attacking the infidel, attacked Constantinople to replace 
on his throne the deposed emperor, Angelus Comnenus, and 
when he could not fulfil the conditions previously agreed to, the 
crusaders captured and cruelly ravaged the city and set up a Latin 
empire with a Latin emperor (1204). 

The Latin Empire ended its troubled existence in 1262, and 
once more a Greek, Michael VIII of Nicaea, sat on the throne. 
But his empire was not the same as before. The Venetians were 
wr genes of most of the strategic positions for trade. Latins 
still held large tracts of Greece. Epirus and Trebizond were 
independent States. Michael for many years to come had always 
to be prepared to counteract the diplomatic and military moves 
of the princes of Sicily who, ostensibly defending the claims of 
the Latin Emperor to recover his eastern throne, coveted the 
crown for themselves. , 

Yet in the meantime there was developing a still more serious 
threat, that ultimately would bring the Christian empire of the 
East to an end. The Turkish masses in Asia Minor, disunited 
among themselves, were nevertheless pushing inexorably towards 
the West. While the Latins held Constantinople (1204-62), the 
north-western area of Asia Minor, of which Nicaea was the 
centre, was the chief of the three regions that still remained in 
Greek hands. By 1331 Nicaea had fallen to the Ottoman Turks, 
who soon had possession of all the area right up to the Bosphorus. 
Within thirty years the infidel, invited into Europe in the first 
place by a Greek Emperor to help him against a more legitimate 
rival to the throne, had moved his capital from Asia Minor to 
Adrianople in Thrace and dominated all the territory that, at a 
little distance, encircled Constantinople. The Greek Emperor 
became the tribute-paying vassal of the Sultan. The crescent had 
come to stay where once there had been only the cross. 

When the Greek usurper, John Cantacuzenus, realised the 
criminal folly of his action in bringing the Turk into Europe, he 
appealed to the pope for western help. But the Latins were slow 
to appreciate the danger threatening the fringe of Europe (which 
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was Thrace and Constantinople), and, not unnaturally, even 
slower to evaluate the menace to Central Europe, that the presence 
of the Turk portended. Besides, western Christendom was itself 
sadly divided. English and French were at war. The German 
States and the rulers of Hungary and Austria were for ever at 
loggerheads. The Italian city-states were always fighting each 
other, and in particular Venice and Genoa, rivals for predominance 
in the commerce of the Black Sea and the eastern Mediterranean, 
could not be brought to combine in a common movement, 
especially in one that might damage trade. The pope was resident 
in Avignon and not in Rome, and no longer commanded the 
same respect from the nations, for he seemed to be too much 
under the influence of one of them, France. 

But he was still the natural head of the West, and the Byzantine 
emperors addressed their appeals to him. Requests and answers 
were both influenced by the fact that at the second Council of 
Lyons in 1274 a Greek delegation, in the name of the Emperor 
and (so it was said) in that too of the Greek Church, had accepted 
Latin faith and union of the Churches. The Greeks, therefore, 
usually held out hopes of that union being finally implemented, 
but by means of a new general council; the popes usually urged 
that once the union was accomplished they could more effectively 
prevail on the Latin princes to combine in a common effort for 
brethren. So not much was done, because the emperors were 
powerless to persuade the Greek Church to union on Latin 
conditions, especially in the mid-fourteenth century when 
Constantinople was itself the scene of an intense doctrinal con- 
flict; and the popes were unable to unite the Latin West for any 
unselfish purpose. Crusades on a small scale did take place. One 
captured Smyrna in 1334. Another released the Greek Emperor, 
John V, from captivity in Bulgaria. Gregory XI, the only 
European of that age to measure the Turkish menace accurately, 
tried in vain to stimulate the necessary action. Urban VI sent 
ships. The biggest western effort was crushed at Nicopolis (1396), 
but the Frenchman, Boucicaut, the only leader to respond to the 
appeal of Boniface IX, was largely instrumental in preserving 
Constantinople from capture when it was besieged by the Sultan, 
Bayezid, from 1397-1402. The eastern capital thereafter enjoyed a 
relative peace for two decades. But it was besieged again in 1422, 
and the pressure of Turkish power round it was always increasing. 
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It was a question only of time before it would fall to Turkish 
arms, unless the West would help. That was for the Greeks the 
only hope—the West—and that still meant the pope. 

Meantime, however, the situation in the Latin Church had 
changed. From 1378 till 1417—really till 1429, but the antipope, 
Clement VIII, was nearly isolated—there were two or three 
rival “popes,” and the Western Church was unable to heal its 
own schism. Unity came at last through a council, the Council 
of Constance, 1414-1418, and in consequence the Latins began to 
set an exalted value on general councils and to consider that what 
had solved their own internal problems of division might solve 
also the problem of the eastern-western division. There were 
Greek representatives at Constance who immediately introduced 
the subject of union to the new Pope, Martin V. He became 
enthusiastic for it and began a series of negotiations, first for a 
council to heal the breach between the Churches to be held in 
Constantinople; then, when he realised that that might be too 
imprudent, for one in Italy. He had just concluded arrangements 
for the Greeks to come to Italy when he died (20 February 1431). 
He had also convoked a general council to meet in Basle. He left 
the Greeks and the council of Basle as a legacy to his successor, 
Eugenius IV. 

But the Greeks, who had so nearly made the journey to Italy 
in 1431, did not actually arrive till the beginning of 1438. In the 
meantime the Council of Basle and Eugenius had quarrelled 
sadly on a question of principle. The Council, heir to the ideas 
that had taken root during the Latin schism, was convinced that 
it was the highest authority in the Church and superior to the 
pope. Eugenius, defending the traditional teaching of the Church, 
but becoming more and more isolated as princes and cardinals 
acceded to the Council, seemed crushed and defeated. Both he 
and Basle had been negotiating with Constantinople about a 
council of union. But the Baseler, arrogant with the pride of 
success, alienated not a few of their more influential supporters 
and refused to implement the agreement they had solemnly 
made with the Greeks. Eugenius undertook to fulfil its conditions 
himself. The Greeks accepted. The Pope thereupon declared 
the Council of Basle translated to Ferrara, to reopen there on 
8 January 1438. 


The Greeks arrived in Venice on 8 February and in Ferrara on 
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4 March. There were the Emperor and his brother, the octo- 
genarian Patriarch, eighteen metropolitans—some of them acting 
also as procurators of the Patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch and 
Jerusalem, various ecclesiastical dignitaries, monks, courtiers, 
servants, etc., in all to the number of about seven hundred. The 
combined Council in Ferrara was solemnly inaugurated on 
9 April. But the Emperor had stipulated that an interval of four 
months should elapse before formal doctrinal discussions were 
begun, as he wanted time to be left for the arrival of the western 
princes or their representatives, in whom he had set his hopes of 
getting military aid for his empire. The wecks passed. No 
western princes arrived. The Latins in the Council became more 
and more irritated at the delay. The Pope’s treasury was fast 
being emptied trying to pay for the upkeep of the Greeks and for 
mercenary armies to protect papal territory. In June and July, to 
satisfy Latin impatience, conversations between ten Latins and as 
many Greeks were held on the subject of Purgatory, butthey ended 
without any agreement being reached. In July, France officially 
adopted an attitude of neutrality—which in effect meant inde- 
pendence—as between the Council of Basle, which had resisted 
the Pope’s decision to transfer it elsewhere, and Eugenius; but 
with a bias in favour of Basle. A few months earlier the German 
Electors had done the same. With the summer, a pestilence 
descended on Ferrara and caused great mortality in the city, 
though none of the Greeks fell victim to it. 

By this time the Greeks too were anxious to get on with the 
Council. Ten months had passed since they had left Constanti- 
nople, seven of which they had spent in Ferrara, with nothing 
worth while to show for them. Idle and bored for lack of employ- 
ment, sometimes in financial straits owing to the irregularity of 
the Pope’s payments (for he could give them money only when 
he could borrow it), and always anxious about the safety of their 
homeland and their kin, most of the Greeks became very restive 
and desirous of hastening the return home. So there was no 
difficulty in arranging for the start of the formal discussions of 
the Council, which began on 8 October and continued in Ferrara 
till 13 December. 

The Greeks had been given the choice of subject and they chose 
to talk about the legitimacy of the addition of the Filioque to the 
Creed. The original Creed had stated about the relation of the 
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Holy Spirit within the Blessed Trinity, “who proceeds from 
the Father.” That was changed in Spain in the seventh century 
into, “who proceeds from the Father and the Son.” Rome did 
not introduce the addition Filioque (of the Son) till the beginning 
of the eleventh century, not that it doubted about the orthodoxy 
of the doctrine, but that it hesitated about the advisability of 
altering the traditional form of words. By the time of the Council 
of Florence the Eastern Church had no doubt whatever both 
that the doctrine was erroneous and that the act of introducing 
it into the Creed was illegitimate. It was this second point that 
was the sole subject of discussion in the public sessions in Ferrara. 

Except for one speech of Bessarion which lasted through two 
sessions, the Greek arguments were exposed by Mark Eugenicus. 
Their case rested on a regulation of the Council of Ephesus of 
the year 431: “To no one is it allowed to recite, write or compose 
a faith other than that defined by the holy Fathers in Nicaea.” 
Mark and Bessarion argued that that prohibition was absolute 
and forbade the change of a word or the addition or substraction 
of even a syllable, and that it applied not only to the individual 
Churches but to the universal Church even when gathered together 
in a general council—much more so, then, to the Church of Rome, 
which had countenanced the addition of the Filioque without 
the sanction of any general council and without as much as 
consultation with the other patriarchates of the universal Church. 
For the Latins the Dominican, Andrew Chrysoberges, the Friar 
Minor, Aloysius da Pirano, and Cardinal Cesarini were the 
speakers. At first they tried to show, not very successfully, that 
the Filioque-clause was not really an addition but only a clarifica- 
tion, and they asserted that the Church of Rome had full right 
to clarify. But their main argument, in the mouth of Cesarini, 
was that the famous prohibition of Ephesus neither did nor could 
intend to forbid merely verbal change; it forbade change in the 
faith of Nicaea, not just in its form; in point of fact, neither the 
Greek Church nor the Latin in its Liturgy and sacraments used 
the simple Nicene Creed, but the Nicene Creed as it was modified 
into the Constantinopolitan-Nicene Creed—indeed not even 
that, for both Churches had added words to it. But Mark 
Eugenicus blandly brushed the argument aside, saying that the 
Nicene and the Constantinopolitan-Nicene Creeds were accepted 
by the Council of Ephesus as equivalents, and so the prohibition 
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still stood; and no Latin arguments could prevail to make him 
budge from that position. 

So the sessions ceased in Ferrara on 13 December with agree- 
ment as far off as ever it was. The Greeks, however, were more 
miserable than before. Now there was added to their other 
griefs a sense of frustration and dejection—if they were to stop 
in Italy till union was achieved, at this rate they would be there 
for ever. Besides, the Pope was some five months in arrears with 
his payments. His enemies had captured two papal cities in the 
neighbourhood of Ferrara. There were rumours of the Council 
being moved. 

The rumours were well founded. Florence had offered to 

accept responsibility for the upkeep of the Greeks against future 
repayment by the Pope; it was a healthy city and sufficiently far 
removed from Milanese mercenaries to be safe. The Council 
moved to Florence, therefore, in January 1439. With borrowed 
money Eugenius had paid off what he owed to the Greeks, who 
for their part had yielded to their Emperor’s persuasions to move 
and to discuss in Florence no longer the question of the addition 
of the Filioque but the doctrine it implied. 
- There were ejght sessions in Florence in the month of March 
about the Procession of the Holy Spirit. For the Greeks Mark of 
Ephesus was again the speaker, and for the Latins it was John of 
Montenero, O.P. Five of the eight sessions were spent largely in 
bickering over which party had the more accurate text of certain 
passages of St. Basil and St. Epiphanius. In the sixth, Mark 
expounded his arguments from Holy Scripture, the Councils and 
the Fathers to prove that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the 
Father only. In the seventh and eighth, John of Montenero set 
forth the Latin arguments drawn from the same general sources. 
He ended by roundly asserting that the Western Church knows 
“‘but one cause of the Son and the Spirit, the Father, . . . Therefore 
it believes that there are not two principles or two causes, but 
one principle and one cause, and condemns those who affirm two 
principles or two causes.” That was the one gleam of hope that 
the Greeks got from all the discussions, and even that did not 
suffice to produce agreement and union immediately. 

In fact, at the end of the sessions of March the Greeks were 
more dejected than ever. Public discussion in both Ferrara and 
Florence had widened the division between the Churches rather 
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than closed it. They went on interminably. The Latins showed no 
signs of being exhausted for words; for every word the Greeks 
uttered they answered a dozen. The Greeks were thoroughly tired 
of public disputations. They would put up with no more. When 
the Pope urged them either to accept the Latin arguments and con- 
clusions or to answer them in public session, they twice replied: 


We are having no more public disputations, because disputation 
produces nothing except irritation. If we say anything, you are 
never at a loss for an answer and that at great length. Hearing the 
endless things you say—who can go on listening and answering for 
ever? So, do you take counsel to see if there is some other way lead- 
ing towards union and tell us of it. If there is no such way, we have 
said as much as we can. What we hold to is the faith our fathers 
taught us, the faith of the seven councils, and for us that is enough. 


With that answer the Latins had to be satisfied. So they did 
try other methods to discover a ground of agreement. Four or 
five meetings—there should have been eight—between ten 
delegates from either side were held to propose and to discuss 
possible approaches to union, but nothing came of them. Then 
at the request of the Greeks the Latins produced a carefully and 
accurately worded exposition, drawn up in the form of an agreed 
statement, of the theology of the Procession of the Holy Spirit 
from Father and Son. The Greeks amended it in such a way as 
to make it ambiguous and returned it to the Latins, who demanded 
explanations of its ambiguities, which the Greeks would not give. 

By this time it was near the end of May 1439. The Latins urged 
the Greeks either to meet them in public session or at least to 
clarify their statement of trinitarian theology. The answer they 
got was: “We do not write or say anything else, except this: ‘If 
you accept what we have given you, we will join you in union; 
if not, we shall go off home’.” The Pope was in despair. As a 
last resort, he asked the Emperor to arrange for him to address 
the Greeks. On 27 May, therefore, he spoke to Greeks and Latins 
gathered together, recalling his earlier joy when he had welcomed 
them who had braved so arduous a journey in the cause of 
union, his later disappointment as time passed without action, 
his sadness at the failure to reach unity, and he warmly exhorted 
them by the charity of God not to let the opportunity be lost of 
achieving so great a good. 

The evident sincerity of his words made a deep impression. 
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The Greeks met together to study the Fathers anew and the pro- 
union party among them, which by now included all the theo- 
logians of merit among the metropolitans except for Mark 
Eugenicus, urged union. For the Greeks the question had been 
reduced to the simple demand: “Were the quotations in favour 
of the doctrine of the Filioque made by the Latins from their own 
Latin Fathers genuine or spurious?”’ The reasons for this simplifica- 
tion was that Bessarion, Isidore of Kiev and the other unionists 
were arguing in this fashion. All saints are inspired by the one 
Holy Spirit and therefore cannot differ about the faith. Greek 
saints say that the Holy Spirit proceeds, bursts forth, issues, from 
the Father, from the Father through the Son, from both, etc.; 
Latin saints say that He proceeds from the Father and the Son. 
So, as the faith of both Greek and Latin saints must be the same, 
their expressions, though sounding different, ‘must mean the 
same thing, which is another way of saying that the doctrine 
of the Latin Church and of the Greek Church is the same in 
substance though expressed differently. Union, therefore, was 
not only possible but obligatory. No Greek in Florence would 
have denied the axiom, which they all accepted, that all saints 
agree in the faith. All of those in Florence had heard ad nauseam 
quotations from Greek Doctors and Latin Doctors read by 
Montenero, by Bessarion and by others. The only way, then, of 
avoiding the conclusion of parity of doctrine, since the Greek 
codices were open for all the Greeks to read, was to accuse the 
Latins of falsifying their quotations from the Latin Fathers—and 
that Mark Eugenicus did. And so great was his prestige, for he 
was a man of learning and of austere life, that his denial had to be 
taken seriously. Only when his assertion was shown to be totally 
gratuitous—he did not attempt to prove it and he knew no 
Latin—did the majority of the Greeks ignore it and accept the 
inevitable conclusion of the argument and, with it, the orthodoxy 
of the Latin faith. But Mark remained obdurate in his opinion, 
and his steadfastness in what had hitherto been the general Greek 
view was disconcerting to the less intellectual among the prelates, 
for they could not rid themselves of the feeling that he was, 
after all, being more faithful to their ancestral faith than they 
were. The last steps to complete the agreement about the Pro- 
cession of the Holy Spirit were taken on 8 June. On 10 June the 
Patriarch suddenly died. 
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So by the beginning of June there had been settled the difference 
between the Churches that in the mind of the Greeks was the 
most serious, peacefully, fully, freely. Other difficulties remained, 
about papal privileges, the Eucharist and Purgatory. These also 
were settled, though knowledge of the details of the process is 
wanting to us, for lack of authentic documents. On 16 June two 
of these subjects, the primacy of the pope and the Eucharist, were 
explained to the Greeks in a public session, and two days later in 
another public session difficulties that they had raised were 
answered. The Greeks spent the next two days studying the 
question of the primacy and late on Sunday evening, 21 June, 
they agreed to the Latin doctrine except that they made reserva- 
tions in respect of the convocation of councils and appeals against 
the judgment of a Patriarch. Eugenius refused to entertain any 
curtailment of papal rights. Thereupon there was much coming 
and going between Latins and Greeks and a meeting of delegates 
in committee. Finally on Friday, 26 June, the Greeks accepted 
the Latin formula with the addition of a general clause to protect 
the rights of the patriarchs and with the inclusion of the tradi- 
tional order of precedence of the five patriarchates. The.decree 
of union, which consisted, after an introduction, of the statements 
about the Procession of the Holy Spirit, Purgatory, the Eucharist 
and the primacy as these had been separately presented and agreed 
upon by both Greeks and Latins, should have been solemnly 
promulgated on 29 June 1439, the feast of the apostles Peter and 
Paul, but owing to difficulties that arose about the wording of 
the decree the Bull was not ready in time. It was signed on 5 July 
by Pope Eugenius: “I, Eugenius, bishop of the universal Church, 
thus defining, subscribe,” eight cardinals, two patriarchs, eight 
archbishops, fifty-two bishops, four heads of Religious Orders, 
forty-one abbots and the archdeacon of Troyes as envoy of the 
Duke of Burgundy, on the Latin side: on the Greek side by the 
Emperor John VIII, eighteen metropolitans (three of them also 
as procurators of the three eastern patriarchs), Gregory the 
Emperor’s confessor as procurator of the Patriarch of Alexandria, 
the Russian bishop, three procurators of absent bishops, five 
staurophoroi-deacons and six heads or representatives of monas- 
teries. Of the Greek prelates in Italy only Mark Eugenicus, 
metropolitan of Ephesus, and Isaias, metropolitan of Stauropolis, 
did not sign. On 6 July 1439 the Bull Laetentur caeli was jubilantly 
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read out in Latin by Cardinal Cesarini and in Greek by Arch- 
bishop Bessarion at the end of the solemn papal Mass in the 
cathedral of Florence, and acclaimed in both tongues by the 
Fathers present. The Eastern and the Western Churches were 
united in one faith and with equality of rite. The schism was 
ended. 

But the Council was not yet over. In 1443 it was translated to 
the Lateran basilica in Rome and before it ceased to exist(there is no 
document extant that officially closed it, nor any record of when 
or how it ended) it had received into union with Rome Armenians 
of the Black Sea area, Copts of Egypt, Syrians of Mesopotamia, 
Nestorians of Cyprus. But for the Greeks the Council terminated 
with the promulgation of the decree of union of 6 July and they 
soon moved off to Venice to take ship for home, arriving in 
Constantinople on 1 February 1440, rather more than two years 
and two months after their departure. 

Ducas, the Greek chronicler, described their return in these 
words: 


As the metropolitans disembarked from the ships the citizens, as 
was customary, saluted them, asking: “How about our business? 

. How about the synod? Did we manage to prevail?” They answered: 
“We have sold our faith; we have exchanged true piety for impiety; 
we have betrayed the pure sacrifice and become’ upholders of 
unleavened bread.” These, and even more disgraceful things, they 
said. And who were they that said them? The very ones that had 
signed the decree, Antony of Heraclea and all of them. If anyone 
asked them: “Why then did you sign?”, they said: “For fear of the 
Franks”; and if any demanded further whether the Franks had 
tortured anyone, scourged anyone, imprisoned anyone, “No,” the 
said. “Well, then?” “This hand has signed,” they repeated, “off wi 
it. My tongue professed, let it be torn out.” They had nothing else 
to say, yet some of the metropolitans said in the act of signing: “We 
do not sign, unless you provide us with a goodly sum of money.” 
They gave it: the pen was dipped into the ink. The money expended 
on them, counted out into the hand of each, was beyond calcula- 
tion. Later, when they repented, they did not return the money. 
On their own confession, then, that they had sold their faith, they 
we far more than Judas, for he at any rate restored the pieces 
of silver. 


Ducas wrote his chronicle about the year 1462 in the island 
of Lesbos, and his description is a gross exaggeration, if not a 
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travesty, of the facts. But it gives, nevertheless, a fair idea of 
what was later being rumoured in Constantinople about the 
Council and indicates that a number of prelates who had signed 
the decree in Italy repudiated their signatures in Constantinople, 
and it suggests one of the reasons why they did so. There is no 
evidence whatsoever that the Greek signatures were sold for 
money. There is indeed positive testimony to the contrary from 
the pen of Syropoulus, who was one of the most active opponents 
of the union in Constantinople. But the Greek metropolitans 
did not come home poor and the malicious drew their own 
conclusions. 

Syropoulus has his own explanation of the signing and the 
ae in Italy the Greeks were miserable, because largely 
idle for lack of work; reduced by hunger, because the Pope 
deliberately withheld his payments; browbeaten by the Emperor 
into submission, because * wanted military help for his capital. 
Syropoulus’s version of the events is widely accepted as true, 
even to-day. It would take up too much time to make a detailed 
examination of each of the accusations contained in this assertion, 
to show that the Greeks were at times idle because they them- 
selves were largely responsible for the long delays, that Eugenius 
was often late in his payments because his treasury was exhausted 
paying for the expenses of the Greeks over eighteen months 
instead of over the three or four that he had expected, and that 
the Emperor did not check freedom of speech. It must suffice to 
propose here two general considerations that answer fairly 
effectively such criticisms of the Council. 

First, however, a word must be said about the situation of the 
Greeks in Italy. It must be admitted that the Greeks did suffer 
hardship. The Pope was often in arrears in his payments, which 
must have created difficulties and perhaps caused fiemae among 
the lower ranks of the court, the soldiers and servants (yet these 
were the responsibility of their immediate masters), and of the 
clerics. The Council did go on for a much longer time than the 
Greeks (and the Latins) had expected, and separation from home 
and from kindred, especially when rumours were current of 
imminent Turkish attacks, meant nostalgia and mental anguish. 
Besides, the Greeks did not have the consolation of feeling either 
that they were attaining the object for which they had under- 
taken so perilous a journey or that they were showing themselves 
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superior to the Latins, for Montenero and his colleagues had a 
reply to all their arguments and the Latins answered “ten thousand 
words for ten of theirs.” That they suffered, then, psychological, 
rather than physical, duress can be admitted. But was it so great 
that it should be said to have deprived them of their free will in a 
matter which to them was of primary importance—their faith? 
Two considerations suggest a negative answer. 

The history of events recounted above shows that till the end 
of May 1439, i.e., for fifteen months after their arrival in Ferrara, 
the Greeks were complete masters of their fate, for they still 
refused point-blank to take part in any more public disputations 
or to clarify the profession of faith that they had made. Instead, 
they bluntly told the Latins that it was for them to find some 
other way of union, because they (the Greeks) had done all that 
they intended to do. That attitude does not suggest that they 
were cowed, oppressed or browbeaten by anyone. It was an 
attitude of defiance. It is true that shortly afterwards the whole 
scene changed, and between 27 May and 8 June that most thorny 
of all subjects, the Procession of the Holy Spirit, was disposed of. 
Not, however, by illicit means. Fortunately the documents of the 
Council that are extant recount at length and in detail the stages 
by which that agreement was reached and they do not tell a tale 
of force or hardship, but one of conviction on the grounds of 
patristic arguments. So that, though the Greeks were most 
anxious to go home as quickly as possible, they refused the easy 
and sure means of a facile assent to Latin demands for fifteen 
months and accepted agreement and union only when their own 
learned theologians put before them arguments they could 
understand and not reject. 

The other general consideration that tells for freedom on the 
part of the Greeks is this. There was one, and only one, thorough- 

oing, consistent and most bitter opponent of union from the 
came of the Council in Ferrara till its end for the Greeks in 
Florence—Mark Eugenicus, the Metropolitan of Ephesus. Yet it 
was he, elected by the Greeks themselves and poe by the 
Emperor as one of the spokesmen, who in the name of the Greeks 
spoke during all the debates about Purgatory of June-July 1438 
except one, during all the public sessions in Ferrara about the 
“addition” except for one speech of Bessarion covering two 
sessions, and in all without exception of the public sessions in 
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Florence about the Filioque-doctrine. If John VIII had been as 
determined as Syropoulus makes out on achieving unity so as to 
get help for his country, to such a degree indeed that he sup- 
pressed all freedom of speech, surely he would have begun with 
Mark Eugenicus. In the eyes of his subjects, the Emperor's quasi- 
sacramental coronation had made him “defender of the Church” 
and had given him a certain right to control at least the public 
exposition of its doctrines and its relations with others. He had 
at hand other theologians of note, more favourable to union, who 
could have put the Greek case ably enough. Instead, he did 
nothing either to remove or to repress Mark during the period 
of the public sessions or afterwards, and when Mark, seeing 
union coming, began to fear for his own safety, John promised 
him immunity and a return to Constantinople in his own royal 
ship. And he fulfilled his promise. 

No. The Greek prelates in Florence were free and freely 
accepted the doctrine of the Filioque and the other doctrines, and 
freely united with the Latins. To say that they betrayed their 
faith because of some not very terrible inconveniences is to 
condemn them as cowards and to cast an aspersion on the whole 
of the Greek Church of that day whose highest ecclesiastics, 
except for two, would have to be said to have accepted what to 
them was heresy, because the alternative was, not martyrdom 
or even exile, but a rather protracted absence from home. That 
is a condemnation that is too scathing, and it is not true. The 
historical sources give a different picture. They portray a group 
of men of different intellectual capabilities. There was a minority 
of able theologians, all of whom except one were convinced of 
the orthodoxy of the Latin faith and the soundness of the union— 
and not one of these changed his opinion later. The rest, less 
capable theologians and so more liable to be influenced by 
circumstances, acclaimed Latin doctrine and union in Florence, 
when their own theologians produced convincing reasons and 
the atmosphere of the Council fostered unity, and began to 
doubt and to repent of their previous action in Constantinople, 
when the monks and mob assailed them and the atmosphere of 
the city was hostile to unity. These were not dishonest men. 
They were men whose sentiment was stronger than their intellects 
and they were, perhaps, not cast in an heroic mould. 
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CATHOLIC ATTITUDES 
TO DIVORCE 


By 
R. L. McEWEN 


Commission for Marriage and Divorce in 1952, felt the 

need to justify their position, “since it may be considered 
an anomaly that Catholics, who do not accept the State’s view of 
divorce, should wish to be heard on the mattets with which the 
Royal Commission is concerned.” They found this justification 
in the fact that they came forward “not only as Catholics but also 
as loyal subjects anxious for the welfare of our country”; and 
upon the assumption that divorce as such is generally deplored 
and likely to inflict great social evil, and that “the family is the 
basis of society, and the only true basis of the family is marriage 
in the sense in which we Catholics use the word, that is to say, a 
union intended to be lifelong and not temporary.”! Upon these 
premises they based their recommendations, the first of which 
was “that there should be no extension of the legal grounds for 
divorce; that in particular mutual consent of the parties should 
never become a ground for divorce; that efflux of time coupled 
with separation should never be a ground for divorce.”? Other 
recommendations were designed to make divorce more difficult, 
and they were disregarded; but in so far as there has at any rate 
been no legislation since which facilitates divorce, the Catholic 
Union may be said to have been on the winning side. 

No one would quarrel with the Union’s statement of their 
own position, but in putting forward legislative proposals it is 
desirable to know precisely what it is that you are defending, and 
also to make sure that you have chosen the right weapons. Just 
as the Catholic’s view of divorce depends directly upon his 
belief as to the nature of marriage, so does the ordinary non- 


Te CATHOLIC UNION, in submitting evidence to the Royal 








t See Minutes of Evidence of Royal Commission on Marriage and Divorce; 
16th Day, pp. 427-8. 2 Ibid., p. 428. 
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Catholic citizen’s;! it may be of little use to hinder a process 
which is the natural consequence of that belief, still less if the 
hindering machinery is already defective. 

The Catholic’s own view about marriage and divorce is of 
course quite clear, and has been summarised, on the whole 
admirably, in a recent collection of essays? by various 
distinguished writers, including Archbishop Heenan, Bishop 
Beck, and Fr. McReavy. Archbishop Heenan’s essay (on “Divorce 
Today”) is particularly useful in emphasising that the Catholic 
view is not, as is generally thought, odd, but is the traditional 
Christian view, and both his and Bishop Beck’s are helpful 
in commenting on the psychological differences between enter- 
ing what must be a lifelong union and what may be a temporary 
one. In so far as the book is designed for the information of 
non-Catholics, it is a pity that these two essays do not appear 
first, in place of that by the editor, which makes statements that 
inevitably appear large and provocative to non-Catholics (e.g., 
“The union demanded by Nature is exclusive as well as per- 
manent’) and sets out in some detail the scriptural teaching on 
marriage, the present attitude to which Archbishop Heenap him- 
self deals with succinctly (“If you prove that there is no scriptural 
warrant for divorce, the most likely answer you will receive is— 
‘So what?’ ”). It is also, perhaps, unfortunate that none of the 
contributors are themselves married; although on the analogy 
that crime need not be discussed by criminals, this may seem a 
rather crude objection. But the passage most pertinent to the 
subject of the present article appears in Fr. Humphrey’s essay 
(“The Church and Nullity of Marriage”), in which he is dis- 
cussing the validity of non-Catholic marriages. After stating 
that the essence of marriage lies in the intention to hand over 
bodily rights permanently and exclusively, he continues: 

What of the person who does not express any intention of this kind 

[viz., not to hand over the rights in perpetuity] but who knows, or 

rather thinks he knows, that, for example, if the marriage does not 

work out well, then he can always get a divorce and seek someone 
else? This could easily arise in the case of some non-Catholics who 
have always been led to believe that for certain causes the State has 


t The Royal Commission, remarkably enough, deliberately “refrain from any 
discussion of the religious aspect of marriage’”’; see Report of the Commission 
(Cmd. 9678) para. 69 (vii). 

2 Catholics and Divorce, edited by Patrick J. O’Mahony (Nelson 12s 6d). 
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the power to grant a Decree of Divorce. At the back of their minds 
there is always this knowledge that the marriage need not endure 
“till death us do part.” In fact, if they are questioned concerning it, 
they will reply that quite definitely their marriage need not endure 
until death. Such a person, having this false knowledge, enters into 
marriage. Is such a marriage a true marriage? The answer is quite 
definitely that it is. Such a person is merely in error—he thought he 
was entering into a dissoluble union, but actually he wishes to 
enter into a proper marriage which is by its nature indissoluble, 
although he does not know it. 

This seems to be both important and open to doubt. If the 
essence of marriage lies in intention, how can a person be let in 
for something which was not within his intention? And if the 
intention is defective, what difference does it make whether the 
defect is at the back of his mind or the front? There appears, 
moreover, to be confusion between “intention” and “know- 
ledge.” The importance of this statement lies in the fact that 
something like the intention described is that of a great number of 
non-Catholics married in England to-day—the Catholic Union 
stated in 1952 their belief that “probably” the majority of their 
fellow-countrymen believe that divorce is justified in certain 
circumstances,! and the Royal Commission were “all agreed 
that it is right that in certain circumstances divorce should be 
allowed.”? It may indeed be that even this way of putting it 
is to overstate the degree of permanence generally accepted. 
Some years ago Mr. Cyril Harvey, Q.C., in a cogent and witty 
article “On the State of the Divorce Market,’’3 said of marriage 
“Tt has ceased to be anything like a lifelong union; it is simply a 
union for three years certain, terminable thereafter at the option 
of the parties.” Mr. Robert Pollard, J.P., the Chairman of the 
Marriage Law Reform Society, in a recent book, The Problem of 
Divorce,4 states the non-Christian view as follows: “Marriage 
and divorce are essentially human institutions to be judged by 
their usefulness and in the same spirit as we decide whether to 
buy a house or accept a new job. If they work badly they can be 
changed.” This Benthamite attitude is probably more widely 
held than is commonly supposed; at any rate one marriage in 
fifteen now ends in divorce—not presumably a lower figure 
than the number of contracts which end in repudiation. 


t Minutes of Evidence, cit. 16th Day, p. 427. 2 Report, cit., para. 37. 
3 (1953) 16 Mod. Law Review, p. 129. 4 Watts (1958), p. I. 
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It would scarcely be surprising, on these suppositions, if the 
present laws were usually evaded by those determined to obtain a 
divorce, and there is strong evidence that this is so, particularly 
with regard to the necessity (fundamental to the theory and 
practice of the present law) of proving a “matrimonial offence,” 
and to the rule against collusion. Professor L. C. B. Gower’s 
evidence to the Royal Commission! is well worth reading both 
for his statements on this point and for the tone of shocked 
surprise, somewhat absurd in the circumstances, with which he 
was cross-examined by members of the Commission. His view 
was that divorce by consent exists as a fact, although a covert 
fact, and apart from his own experience as a solicitor, he reminded 
the Commission that the Anglo-French Legal Conference in 
Paris in 1949 had come to the same conclusion, nem. con., and 
further advised them to consult the partners, or better the manag- 
ing clerks, of any of the large London firms of solicitors specialising 
in divorce, for their confirmation. There is no evidence that the 
Commission took this advice; half of the members clearly 
preferred the more consoling evidence of the witnesses from the 
General Council of the Bar, which was in direct conflict with 
that of Professor Gower.? Barristers are obviously less well placed 
than solicitors to observe the kind of conduct necessary to evade 
the rules, and it is significant that the other solicitors who gave 
evidence were in general in favour of modifying or abolishing 
the rule as to collusion.3 The other half of the Commission went 
far towards accepting Professor Gower’s views: “Nobody who 
is ready to provide a ground of divorce, who is careful to avoid 
any suggestion of connivance or collusion and who has a 
co-operative spouse, has any difficulty in securing a dissolution 
of the marriage.’’4 

Mr. Harvey, in the article quoted, takes it for granted that 
many divorces are “‘arranged”’: “The conditions prevailing under 
the present practice are, very commonly, that the husband shall 
pretend to have committed adultery with a woman unknown to 
the wife (and often to himself as well) and that the wife should 
pretend that it is this incident which has wrecked the marriage.” 
He likens the procedure in undefended divorce cases to a slot 


* Minutes of Evidence, cit., 1st day. 2 See Report, para. 69 (X). 
3 See, e.g., para. 8 of the Law Society’s first Memorandum advocating abolition. 
4 Report. para. 70 (v). 
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machine, when “the penny occasionally jams and one has to try 
again,” and he also draws attention to the increasingly subtle and 
unreal refinements of the substantive law itself, ever widening 
the area of behaviour in which a Court can infer the commission 
of a matrimonial offence. It is really ludicrous to talk—as many 
judges continue to do—of the sanctity of marriage in the context 
of the present law, and to quote Lord Penzance’s dictum! of 
marriage as “the voluntary union for life of one man and one 
woman to the exclusion of all others” is quite misleading. When 
the courts do uphold the marriage bond the results are still more 
anomalous; nothing can reflect greater discredit upon the state 
of the law than the fact that while “slot-machine’’ divorces are 
proceeding in one court, in another the parties—as in the recent 
Shrewsbury case—after several weeks of bitter litigation, adulte 
being proved or admitted on both sides, find themselves stil 
married to each other. 

In these circumstances it is possible to question what benefit 
there can be in pressing Catholics for the retention of existing rules 
which are generally evaded, in defence of a theory of marriage 
which is not generally held. That horse has left the stable some 
time ago. At least a more logical view—and one in which the 
Christians might find themselves in curious alliance with the 
Marriage Law Reform Society—would be to advocate State 
recognition of two kinds of marriage: marriage in Church, to 
be governed exclusively by Church rules, and marriage in a 
registry office, to be governed by State rules. This would at any 
rate clarify both the intention of the parties and the effect of the 
ceremony; everybody would know where they were from 
the beginning. 

But. it would, no doubt, effect too clear-cut a division to be 
acceptable to the English mind, which tends to sentiment, not to 
say hypocrisy, in such matters. But it is permissible to suggest that 
the Church should cease, at least as an invariable rule, to recognise 
the ordinary English marriage as a marriage for the purpose of 
applying her own laws to it, in particular of course the laws 
relating to nullity. This recognition often lays her open to grave 
misunderstanding. And there is little object in pressing for 
“No divorce by consent” if it in fact exists already. 


t Hyde v. Hyde (1866) L.R. 1 P. and M. 130, 133. 
2 See, e.g., the Royal Commission’s Questions to the Catholic Union (Minutes, 
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The truth surely is that reform has gone much too far since 
1857 for anything .but a gradual realisation of what Christian 
marriage really is, to affect the behaviour of the public as a whole. 
Such a realisation will not be achieved by juggling with ineffec- 
tive rules, or even by archiepiscopal calls for adultery to be made 
into a crime, but simply by the living example of actual Christian 
marriages. The strength of the example is likely to be diminished 
if it is confused with something entirely different. 





AN ENGLISHMAN IN 
RIO DE LA PLATA’ 


By 
R. F. DOUBLET 


was born in Manchester on 6 October 1707, and baptised 

on 12 October in the Cathedral of that city. After his 
early education at Manchester Grammar School, he went to 
London to study medicine under the famous Richard Mead.? 
He also studied mathematics and physics under Newton. After 
finishing his studies, Falkner returned to Manchester to practise 
medicine. But about 1730, having been advised to take a sea 
voyage for reasons of health, he obtained the post of surgeon in 
one of the South Sea Company’s ships, which was to carry a 
cargo of slaves from Guinea to Buenos Aires. Falkner’s duties 
were to maintain and deliver the “cargo,” some of the slaves 
being destined for Buenos Aires, others for the interior. It seems 
16th Day Q’s 3539-3541). In particular, it is difficult to avoid the charge of 
“favouring” a Catholic wishing to marry, who has previously taken part in a 
ceremony which the Church would have held binding in the case of a non- 
Catholic. The fact that the charge is nonsense does not render it more easily 
explicable. 

t The writer wishes to acknowledge his gratitude to Fr. William Furlong, S.J., 
of Buenos Aires, without whose assistance and knowledge this article could not 
have been written. 

2 Mead, though he had resigned from the office of physician at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital in 1715, maintained his connection with the hospital by becoming a 
Governor. He was elected a member of the Royal Society in 1705, and attended 
Queen Anne in her last illness. 


Tv FALKNER, the son of Thomas and Hannah Falkner, 
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probable that he also carried a commission from the Royal 
Society to study the medicinal properties of “American waters 
and herbs” during his stay in South America. His ship arrived in 
Buenos Aires on 7 May 1730. 

From Buenos Aires, Falkner set out with the caravan of slaves 
for Chile. He would have travelled via Santa Fé and Mendoza, 
and across the Andes by the Upsallata Pass to Santiago de Chile. 
Of such journeyings a contemporary traveller, Fr. Cattaneo, S.J., 
writes: 

Practically all travellers suffer ill-health due to lack of comfort 

while travelling, bad food and water and the changes of climate, 

resulting in vomiting, pains and dysentery, although after a month 
or so, and once the stomach is accustomed to these changes, the 
country is healthy enough. 
It is not surprising then that Falkner returned to Buenos Aires a 
very sick man. 

In his illness he was cared for by the Jesuit, Fr. Sebastian de San 
Martin, who assisted the sick man by providing those medicines 
and that care that his debilitated state of health required, and, in 
return, won the heart and the will of the patient. It is in no way 
strange that he,should have been cared for by the Order as we 
know of the very friendly relationship that existed between the 
Jesuits and the South Sea Company; whilst, at that time, practi- 
cally all medical and scientific knowledge, culture and education 
in any advanced form was confined to the missionary Orders in 
general and to the Jesuits in an outstanding degree. During 
Falkner’s long and arduous journey to and from Chile, almost 
every instance of civilisation and culture which came to his notice 
was related to the Order—Cérdoba with its noble church and 
collegiate buildings, Tucuman, Santa Fé, Mendoza; they were all 
evidence of the powerful influence for God and humanity that 
was associated with the Jesuits. In Peru and Mexico the Spanish 
invader had destroyed civilisations and decimated the native 
populations, whilst in the River Plate area the tribes had been 
dispersed. By persuasion and example, but never by cruelty, the 
Jesuit Order formed the various Guarany tribes into the so-called 
“reductions,” where they were taught the virtues of honesty, 
truth and hard work. Villages were established, land was cleared 
and husbandry practised on the widest scale. Rightly it is stated 
that every member of the Order was architect, engineer, doctor, 
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musician, farmer or printer. There was nothing that between 
them they could not do and teach the Indian to do—and do well. 
History in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
can show no parallel of such courageous and successful experi- 
ment, one devoted in its entirety to the greater glory of God and 
the protection of the Indian against his oppressors. At this time 
there were probably fifty reductions, as well as a university and 
eight or more colleges administered by less than 200 priests; the 
Indian population reached perhaps 150,000 or more. 

Discussion and reflection on these missionary activities must 
have been Falkner’s frequent occupation during the period of 
his convalescence. It is not to be wondered at that, on his recovery, 
he asked for the singular privilege of admittance to the Society. 
His request was granted, and he entered the Jesuit Province of 
Paraguay on 14 May 1732. 

From the time of his arrival at the College at Cérdoba, then the 
Novitiate of the Paraguay Province, he was not allowed to forget 
his talents as a doctor. In the records of the Province of 1734 he 
is described as “Brother Thomas the Doctor.” His medical 
knowledge and skill were at once placed at the disposal, of the 
sick and needy, both inside and outside the Order; though, of 
course, his medical activities were curtailed during the period of 
his novitiate. It is possible also that there was some jealousy on the 
part of Brother Pharmacist. But Fr. Furlong thinks, and with 
some reason, that this young novice might have been airing some 
of the philosophic knowledge he had acquired in his own 
country—in other words, he was endeavouring to explain the 
new philosophies of Descartes, Newton and others. 

Thomas Falkner took his first vows on 21 April 1734. The 
usual course of studies—according to Fr. Peromas he was a most 
successful student—occupied him for the next five years; and he 
was ordained priest in 1739. One of the last recorded acts of this 
period of his life at Cordoba was the renunciation of his worldly 
goods, presumably his English estate. In a document signed on 
6 April 1738 he assigns these to his father, and in the event of his 
father’s decease, to his brother Richard and his sister Mary. He 
had made up his mind regarding his life’s work. He made his 
tertianship, the third year of novitiate which the Jesuit makes 
after ordination, in May 1742, and was professed on 22 December 


1749. 
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After his ordination he seems to have been engaged for a time 
on various priestly activities in and around Santa Fé and Cérdoba, 
and at the same time examining and observing the uses and 
effects of the various medicinal herbs and plants in which these 
districts abound. At length, in November 1743, he was appointed 
to the Mission which the Order was endeavouring to develop 
and consolidate in the “Serranos,” that is to say, in the rolling 
country we know to-day as the Tandil and Mar del Plata district 
south-east of the City of Buenos Aires. 

This mission in the Southern Pampa—the Reduction of Our 
Lady of Concepcién on the banks of the River Samborombén, 
some thirty-five leagues south-east of Buenos Aires—had been 
founded in May 1743 by Fr. Querini and Fr. Matias Strobel as 
the result of a request made by the Pampa Indians themselves to 
the Governor of Buenos Aires. By Christmas Day of the same 
year the Governor was able to report to the King of Spain: 


It is public knowledge that they [the Jesuits] have no interest beyond 
the salvation of every lost soul and the extension of Your Majesty’s 
dominions. In less than four years they have “‘reducido” [meaning 
that nomadic Indians have been persuaded to live within a settle- 
ment] and baptised more than 300 Pampa Indians fifty leagues from 
this city where a church has been built, and they haye buile ranchos 
that is to say huts generally of sun-dried mud-brick] in which they 
ive in unity and rationally. The district where this reduction has 
been founded and that heretofore was the dwelling-place of tigers 
and other wild animals and without any cultivation whatsoever is 
now and owing to the efforts of the Rev. Fr. Missioners under 
cultivation and has kitchen garden and orchard, and corn has been 
sowed together with other things necessary for the welfare of the 


Indians. 


Meantime, the Indians of the neighbouring district (comprising 
the modern Balcarce, not far from Mar del Plata, Suarez and 
Tandil) were at war with the Spaniards. They were led by a 
Cacique, Cangapol, a man of great stature (contemporaries give 
him up to seven feet in height), energy and courage, known to 
the Spaniards as the “Cacique Bravo.” Sometime during 1740 he 
attacked the Spanish settlement of Magdalena, a few miles south 
. of modern La Plata, slaughtered two hundred inhabitants and 
captured as many prisoners as he was able to carry off. The 
government in Buenos Aires was seriously alarmed, and learning 
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that Cangapol intended to attack the mission of Concepcién, 
hurriedly sent troops with artillery for its defence. Cangapol 
thereupon withdrew with his followers towards the west. In 
1742 a new Governor, Domingo Ortiz de Novas, wishing to 
establish peace with Cangapol, sought the aid of the Fathers of 
the mission of Concepcién. A meeting-place was arranged at 
Monte Casuati in the Sierra de la Ventana, a few miles to the 
north of modern Bahia Blanca. And there, with Fr. Strobel as 
peacemaker, a truce was declared. Cangapol made it quite plain 
that he distrusted the Spaniards, and | that it was “only out 
of respect for this Father of the Society that his people had 
resolved to discuss peace terms with the Spaniards.” 

Both Ortiz de Novas and his successor realised that the one 
hope of establishing and maintaining peace was to establish 
another reduction in that district. It was with this in view that 
in 1744 the Paraguay Provincial sent Fr. Falkner to the Sierra de 
Volcan, now the Mar del Plata district. His instructions were to 
visit the tribes, to examine and explore the region, and to ascer- 
tain the number of Indians and the territory’s suitability for the 
establishment of a new reduction. Accompanied by one servant, 
Fr. Thomas left Buenos Aires and travelled to the reduction of 
Concepcién. His baggage consisted of two shirts, two reams of 
paper, a thousand needles, a pound of thread, five files, eighteen 
bits, a hat, some bed-matting and two boxes of cooking utensils, a 
bag of tobacco and two hide containers of yerba maté. We have 
a picture of the dress of a missionary Jesuit of that time. Over 
his cassock or soutane he wears a native poncho or cape with his 
pastoral cross prominently displayed. Great Spanish spurs are 
attached to riding-boots frequently made from the skin drawn 
from the hind leg of a colt. He carries a wide-brimmed flat hat. 

At Concepcién six Pampa Indians were added to the expedi- 
tion, which then pushed south into the mysterious and com- 
paratively unknown Pampa plains. Fr. William Furlong says: 


Thomas Falkner was the first white man who, without an armed 
escort, embarked on such a dangerous expedition. Spanish dominion 
did not extend beyond Concepcién, and all territory south of this 
point was defended by the Indians as their own. 


It is not easy in this day and age to appreciate, even remotely, 


the perils and dangers to which any human being, and particularly 
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the white man, was subjected in the Pampa in those days. In the 
first place the country was unexplored and unknown. It abounded 
in wild animals, many of which were ferocious. It was often 
extremely difficult to find a means of shelter; and food and water 
were not easily come by. And there was the ever-present danger 
of hostile Indians. 

Making its way by the coast as far as Cape Corrientes in 
latitude 38°, the expedition then turned inland to the west, and 
came to a halt in the rolling hills behind what is to-day the famous 
seaside resort of Mar del Plata. Fr. Falkner explored the immediate 
district thoroughly, and chose the site for the new reduction— 
what is known to-day as “the Lake of the Fathers”—on the 
Sierra de los Padres at some fifteen to sixteen kilometres from the 
town of Mar del Plata, a delightful location with wood and 
water in abundance. Here he met the local Caciques and their 
followers, who showed themselves well disposed to the establish- 
ment of the mission. And Fr. Falkner lost no time in beginning 
his foundation. But the work had scarcely begun when all his 
helpers, Puelche Indians, deserted him. They had received word 
that oneof their chieftains had been press-ganged by the Spaniards. 
Without a word to the Father, his Indians struck their toldos one 
night and disappeared into the west. Falkner realised that it was 
futile to go in search of them. There was nothing for it but to 
return to Concepcién and to await a more opportune moment 
for a new beginning at Laguna de los Padres. 

During the next. two years Fr. Falkner was attached to the 
College at Buenos Aires. During this period he made a thorough 
study of the various dialects of the Pampa and Puelche Indians, 
and became so expert that he was able to leave both a grammar 
and dictionary for posterity. 

He also made an expedition to the west of Buenos Aires, and 
in his book, A Description of Patagonia, gives a concise and lucid 
account of the principal export of the region—hides. He also 
describes the enormous troops of wild horses with which the 
plains abounded. 


The wild horses have no owners, but wander in great troops about 
those vast plains which are terminated to the eastwards by the 
Province of Buenos Aires [he means, of course, the city and its 
environs—not the Province as we know it to-day] and the ocean as 
far as the Red River, to the westward by the mountains of Chile 
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and the first Desaguadero, to the north by the mountains of Cérdoba, 
Yacanté and Rioja, and to the south by the woods which are the 
boundaries of the Tehuelches and Duikets. 


Incidentally, this is a good description of the natural boundaries 
of the Argentine Pampa. He continues: 


They go from place to place against the current of the wind; and, 
in an inland expedition which I made in 1744, being in the plains 
for the space of three weeks, they were in such vast numbers that 
during a fortnight they continually surrounded me. Sometimes they 
passed by me in thick troops at full speed for two or three hours 
together, during which time it was with great difficulty that I and 
the four Indians who accompanied me on this occasion preserved 
ourselves from being run over and trampled to pieces by them. At 
other times I have passed over this same country and have not seen 
any of them. 


He makes the sage observation that because of “‘this great plenty 
of horses and horned cattle” the Spaniards and Indians i not 
cultivate their lands with care de industry, and that idleness 
prevails much among them. 

In August 1746 the Provincial, Fr. Nurdorffer, decided that 
another attempt should be made to establish a reduction at Laguna 
de los Padres. On this occasion Fr. Falkner accompanied another 
Jesuit, Fr. Cardiel, who had worked with great success among 
the Abipone tribes inhabiting the country to the north of what is 
to-day Rosario as far as the Argentine Chaco. A site was chosen, 
and the Reduction of Our Lady of Pilar was founded. The 
Fathers brought gifts with them which were distributed among 
the three hundred or so Pampa Indians who had their encamp- 
ment in the district. Falkner, as usual, provided medical assistance. 
The Indians, however, could not be persuaded to settle down. 
They remained in the vicinity of the new reduction just as long as 
the trade goods were available, exchanging ostrich feathers, 
ponchos, seal skins and harness for yerba maté and other articles. 
As soon as the supply of trade goods ran out they shifted camp 
and only returned when a new supply was available. 

In 1748 Cardiel was replaced by Fr. Matias Strobel, and Falkner 
organised an expedition into the south-west. Accompanied by a 
group of Indians, he went in search of cattle for the new estancia, 
and penetrated as far as the Rio Negro. As far as we know he was 
the ent white man, and certainly the first Englishman, to do so. 
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A contemporary of his, Fr. Lozano, tells us that he would eat 
anything, mare’s flesh, wild pig, even tiger, “as if he was a 
Puelche Indian and accustomed to these meats from childhood.” 
Fr. Dobrizhoffer tells us that when he lacked a tin or wooden 
plate he used his hat as a substitute, with the result that it became 
so greasy that one night, when he was asleep, wild dogs made a 
meal of it. The expedition was successful, and Falkner returned 
to Pilar driving before him a large herd of wild cattle. 

In 1751 Falkner was recalled to the College at Buenos Aires, 
and soon was sent to take charge of the estancias on the River 
Carcarafia in Santa Fé. During his four years at San Miguel de 
Carcarafia, he appears to have acted as medical officer of the 
district, for the Chaplain of the Mission complained that “Fr. 
Thomas occupies himself too much in curing the sick of the 
neighbourhood,” adding that “he gives Christian burial in the 
chapel cemetery not only to those who live in and around the 
estancias, but to others as well.” Without neglecting his office of 
administrator of the estates (his successor acknowledged that he 
had greatly increased the yield of the estancias) he also found the 
time to pursue the study of archaeology. He refers to different 
kinds of human bones he has found, at least he thinks they are 
human, though they belong to a race of giants. He discovered a 
fossil which he identified as the glyptodont or giant armadillo, 
and palaeontologists credit him with the discovery. D’Orbigny, 
writing at a much later date, says, “I have recognised that Falkner 
was the first to discover the gigantic Armadillo.” He seems to 
have studied and described every fish in the Parand. One wonders 
where he found the time for all these varied activities, for on 
several occasions he deputised for his fellow-Jesuits at the College 
of Santa Fé, and the parish priest at Rosario writes with admiration 
of his successful pastoral ministrations. 

In 1756 Fr. Falkner was transferred to the College of Cérdoba, 
where he remained until the expulsion of the Jesuits from Para- 
guay in 1767. These eleven years were probably the most fruitful 
of his life as a Jesuit. His work as a priest is well illustrated by an 
entry in the archives of the parish church at Cérdoba. In 1762 a 
British man-of-war, the Lord Clive, was destroyed whilst taking 
part in an abortive expedition against Colonia de Sacramento. 
Seventy-four members of the crew were picked up, sent to the 
interior, and interned at Cérdoba. Fr. Thomas sought out his 
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countrymen, and exhorted and instructed them to such purpose 
that on 22 April 1763 he baptised twenty of them. Martin, 
Williams, Brown, Weymouth, Rider, Booth, Bromly, Davis— 
the names stand out in the baptismal register. Their godparents 
were members of the best families in the town, and the Father 
Provincial, his predecessor, and the Rector of the College all 
came to the ceremony. 

Falkner was a delegate at the Provincial Congregation of 
Paraguay in 1758, when it was decided to establish a Chair of 
Mathematics at the College of Cérdoba. There is little doubt 
that Falkner occupied the Chair, the first to be established in that 
part of the world. 

But it is as a doctor that he was most widely known. He 
rapidly established himself as the only medical man of any stand- 
ing in the vast and important Cérdoba district, its accepted 
medical officer. He gives a government official a certificate 
stating that he is in no fit condition to travel on government 
business; he acts as medical arbiter for the town council; he 
criticises the local medical fraternity severely and questions their 
charges, pointing out that in England neither the chemist nor the 
surgeon charges for visits, merely for the value of thé goods 
supplied or for the work involved and the curatives used; he is 
very severe on the prices charged in the chemists’ shops for 
purges and vermifuges—he has analysed them and considers they 
should be sold for very much less. He continues to pursue his 
studies of medicinal plants, and discovers the properties of “cullen” 
(psoralea glandulora), a powerful vermifuge. He visits and works 
among the Indians living around Cérdoba. 

It is not surprising that, when the Jesuits were expelled from 
Cérdoba, the most sorely missed among them should have been 
Thomas Falkner. So we read in the minutes of the Cérdoba Town 
Council for 6 September 1767: “As a result of the expulsion of 
the Fathers of the Company, the city is without a doctor who 
would look after the many sick with the same care as did Father 
Thomas Falkner of the said Company.” In the same minutes he 
is referred to as unico medico, the only doctor. It was an honourable 
title conferred on a good man. 

The order for the expulsion of the Jesuits from Cérdoba was 
put into force on the night of 22 July 1767. To examine the 
“whys and wherefores” of this expulsion would be to wander 
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from our subject. But, in the words of Salvador Madariaga, 
Charles III of Spain at the stroke of a pen “threw away the hard 
work, efficiency and culture which a country more wisely 
governed would have retained. First-rate minds were lost to the 
nation. Worse still, a number of educational institutions were 
dissolved which the nation could ill afford to lose. If the expulsion 
of Moriscos and Jews was unfortunate for Spain, the results of 
the expulsion of the Jesuits was disastrous for the mother country 
and colonies.” . 

With little more than the clothes they stood up in, Falkner 
and some forty other Jesuits travelled by ox-cart from Cérdoba 
through Lujon to Quilmes, where they spent their last night 
before embarking at the port of Ensinada in the Swedish ship 
Venus. They passed this night sitting in the shelter of one of the 
carts around a charcoal fire, drinking maté; Falkner, it is recorded, 
endeavouring to maintain the spirits of his companions. 

The Venus left the River Plate on 29 September 1767, and 
arrived at Cadiz early in January of the following year. Fr. 
Falkner’s fame as a doctor had travelled with him. His medical 
skill was in such demand in Cadiz that he had not, we are told, 
sufficient time tg attend to all those who wished to consult him 
before he left Cadiz on 15 June, a passenger on the flagshi 
Santa Isabel. On arrival at Sardinia, a kingdom which stil 
remained friendly to the Jesuits, Falkner was transferred to the 
ship Nuevo Estado del Renino to look after a case of sickness. This 
was Fr. Falkner’s last recorded duty as a member of the Para- 
guayan Province of the Jesuit Order. He finally reached his 
native land in 1768 or 1769. 

Thenceforth, until his death in 1784, he led, perforce, the 
secluded and restricted life of the eighteenth-century English 
Jesuit, living in the houses of various Catholic families. He was 
appointed chaplain to Robert Berkeley of Spetchley Park, near 
Worcester, in 1771, and, after a short stay in 1773 with the 
Barrington family, he became chaplain to the Plowdens of 
— Hall, Shropshire, a post which he retained until his 

eath. 

In 1774 there appeared from the press of C. Pugh, Hereford, 
“A / description / of / Patagonia / and the/ Adjoining parts of 
South America / containing an / account of the soil, produce, 
animals, Vales, Mountains, Rivers, Lakes etc. of those countries / 


Cc 
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the religions, Government, policy, Customs, dress, aims and 
Language of the Indian Inhabitants / and some / Particulars 
relating to Falkland Islands / by Thomas Falkner / who resided 
more than forty years in those parts,” The book appears to have 
been published without Falkner’s knowledge, at the instance of 
Robert Berkeley. At any rate, neither Falkner himself nor his 
friends were particularly pleased with it, and one of them, the 
Rev. Joseph Berrington, says of it: . 


Fr. Falkner was a man of vigorous mind, and had he been allowed 
to tell the story in his own way, stored as his mind was with 
anecdotes and incidents on which he delighted to dwell, we should 
have had from him an amusing and interesting performance, but 
his papers were put in the hands of Robert Spetchley, Esq., who 
extracted from them the whole spirit of the original. 


Yet, in spite of this, the book on its first appearance and for 
many years afterwards proved to be something of a classic. Sir 
Joseph Banks, F.R.S., and the poet and historian, Robert Southey, 
both spoke of it in the highest terms; and it was used as a textbook 
by Fitzroy, King and Darwin in the voyage of the Beagle. 

In 1771 or thereabouts, Thomas Pennant, a member’ of the 
Royal Society, interviewed Sir Joseph Banks and Dr. Solander 
on their return from the historic voyage around the world. There 
was some discussion on the size of the Indians inhabiting Patagonia 
and they sent him to see Falkner. Pennant thus describes him: 


He was a man, when I met him, of some seventy years of age, 
intellectual and active of body, brusque in his manners, and by his 
long intercourse with the inhabitants of Patagonia he seems to have 
lost all European guile and to have acquired all the simplicity and 
ae impetuosity of the people he has been so long conversant 
with. 


He died at Plowden on 30 January 1784, and was buried in a 
corner of the churchyard of Lydbury North. His last years had 
been spent in parish work—he is described in the registers as 
“‘the Rev. Mr. Falconer, Pastor of Plowden.” 
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THE ANCHORESSES’ GUIDE 


By 
PETER HACKETT 


is not an ideal source of mystical teaching. In the first place, 

our ideas of true mystical writing are likely to be compounded 
from Spanish, Flemish and English classics of later date; and the 
Anchoresses’ Guide was composed long before the building of 
interior castles in England. In the second place, it is quite quietly 
and firmly a rule of life, in spite of the somewhat less assuming 
title we have adopted here.? You will look in vain for elaborate, 
poetic descriptions of mystical states; look in vain, too, for that 
definite call to contemplation as the all-important ideal. Rules 
are by nature pragmatic, down-to-earth affairs, which order the 
limited aim and object of the beginner and sketch the background 
for God’s spirityal initiative in the advanced. 

This is not to say that the Anchoresses’ Guide is irrelevant to 
the history of English mysticism. It is indeed a document of the 
first importance. It links traditional and up-to-date continental 
spirituality with the later English mystics; it has its own light 
hints of mystical possibility. How this is so we shall attempt to 
show in three stages: by characterising the work and its impor- 
tance; by underlining the author’s own preoccupations; and by 
relating these to more general teachi 

Not much can be said with absolute certainty about the 
circumstances of the Guide’s composition. Scholarly opinion 
dates it as belonging most probably to the early thirteenth 
century,3 assigns the West Midlands as the place of composition,4 
and considers that the unknown author was likely to have been a 
secular priest. This last is a good guess, based on the likelihood 

t It is now easily available in the modern English version of M. B. Salu, The 
— Riwle, Burns and Oates, London, 1955. All page references are to this 
, i iin of Ancrene Wisse, the title of the most acceptable manuscript. 


3 The evidence is the date of the manuscripts and a few hints in the text. 
4 The evidence is partly the provenance of the manuscripts and partly linguistic. 


E MUST BE ADMITTED at the outset that the Anchoresses’ Guidet 
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(almost certainty) that a member of a religious Order would 
betray his origins before he had been writing long; based too on 
the impatience with which the author tells his Sisters to disregard 
all distinction of “Black” and “White” and knuckle down to 
their proper task in the Order of “St. James’”—the keeping of 
themselves unspotted from the world. 

There have of course been efforts to identify both the author 
and the young ladies for whom he wrote. Of particular interest 
is the attempt of Fr. Vincent McNabb, O.P., to prove that “(1) 
the Ancrene Riwle was written by an English Dominican Friar and 
(2) that the English Dominican Friar was probably Friar Robert 
Bacon, O.P.” Though his theory is ingenious and closely argued, 
later scholarship has not been kind to it, largely because its nodal 
point, a reference to the practices of “our brothers,” could be 
shown to exist only in one manuscript. Another guess made 
Gilbert of Sempringham the author; he this too is unlikely. 
Among other objections raised by the late Professor Chambers 
is this, that the author’s “Wash wherever you need to as often 
as you like. . . . Dirt was never dear to God,’ accords ill with 
the Gilbertine warning: Caveatur ab omnibus nostris balneum, 
cum sit libidinis fomentum. Hope Emily Allen tentatively “proposed 
to identify the three maidens for whom the treatise was composed, 
with the tribus puellis, Emmae, videlicet, et Guinildae et Christinae, 
to whom . . . the hermitage of Kilburn was granted by the Abbot 
and Court of Westminster sometime between the years 1127 and 
1135.” The trouble here is place and date, particularly date. 

How then to characterise the author and his work? He was a 
cultured man, with the culture of breeding and letters, provincial 
perhaps, but courtly in mind and manner. The distinction between 
the anchoresses and their servants appears quite clearly as a 
distinction also between the well-born and the ill. Courtly 
analogies abound, as when the Sisters are told to follow their 
true knight, Christ. He was kindly and gentle, as far as the some- 
what relentless spirituality of his time would allow. “Although 
the flesh is our enemy,” he says, using the common conceptions 
of the day, “we are told to support it. We must punish it as it 
often deserves, but not destroy it completely, for however weak 
it is, yet it is so coupled and so closely linked to our precious 
soul, which is God’s own image, that we might easily destroy 
T pp. 4 ff. 2 p. 188. 
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the one with the other.”’! As a spiritual writer he combined two 
invaluable gifts: sanity and responsibility. He was sane in that he 
had no ready-made plan for the spiritual life, no short answer to 
its problems, no war-cry in response to all difficulties, no con- 
templative or active axes to grind. He was responsible in that he 
regarded his task—the helping of his anchoresses to holiness—as 
better fulfilled by a broad presentation of straight Christian 
asceticism, than by any personal quirks of his own. He was, 
however, no die-hard conservative. He was modern enough in 
his own age to be dated in ours. 

A cultured man, then, and one working in a cultured tradition. 
He owed something to the literary tradition of the West Midlands 
of England and something to the history of Christian spirituality. 
At the contents of his library we can only guess (so much of his 
material remains unidentified), but he shows knowledge of all 
the approved authors, of Bernard, Augustine and Gregory, 
Origen, Cassian and the Victorines. This knowledge may not be 
direct. We know that in giving St. Bernard’s doctrine in the 
section on penance, he is more likely to have been using Geoffrey 
of Auxerre’s Sententiae Excerptae. A general impression is that, 
if all his sources were traced, the residue of originality might be 
slight indeed. 

This is by no means to discredit his work. There was a real 
alchemy practised by the middle English translator, compiler and 
adapter which could, with surprising economy, transform even 
the sow’s ear of an average Latin homily into a silk purse. A good 
example is the related Sawles Warde, a quite lively rendering of a 
rather inferior Latin homily attributed to Hugh of St. Victor. 
The gift, often little more than a gift for homely illustration, the 
author most certainly had; and he knew, too, how to take charge 
of his material and weld it into a whole. 

His work, and this does not always seem to have been 
sufficiently realised by some critics, was a rule. It was not a 
treatise on prayer or mortification, a thoughtful commentary on 
life in general or religious life in particular, but a rule. It is 
singularly unembarrassed by spiritual phenomenology or spiritual 
theology; it had to be lived and therefore had to be liveable. 
This is clear if one considers the somewhat unlikely event of two 
or three young ladies asking to-day to be set up as anchoresses. 
1 p. 61. 
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You could not give them the Cloud of Unknowing as the basis of 
their life of prayer; penance and work, but you could give them 
the Anchoresses’ Guide. And in this sense it is hardly to be judged 
by the ordinary criteria of the spiritual book; it answers so much 
more thoroughly the question: “What do I do?” 

The two qualities of soundness and liveability at once popular- 
ised the work. It was translated into Latin and French (thereby 
hangs a tale, for it took much argument to get the English version 
accepted as the original). It was adopted by and adapted for other 
religious and layfolk. This popularity has left its mark. All the 
extant manuscripts show traces of editing, particularly in the 
sections on temptation and confession. It would not, however, 
be correct to assume that it is all to be laid at the door of revisors; 
a good deal of it, even where it leads to seeming inconsistency of 
purpose, might well be brought home to the author himself. 

The Anchoresses’ Guide also made its mark on subsequent 
spiritual writing. In tracing its influence, Hope Emily Allen was 
the chief detective. She found its ideas in other rules, the Dublin 
Rule for instance, and in other spiritual literature. The sixth 
comfort against temptation seems particularly to have appealed: 

Our Lord, when he allows us to be tempted, is playing with us 
as a mother with her darling child. She runs away from him and 
hides, and leaves him on his own, and he looks around for her, 
calling, “Mama! Mama!” and crying a little, and then she runs 
out to him quickly, her arms outspread, and she puts them round 
him, and kisses him, and wipes his eyes. In the same way Our Lord 
sometimes leaves us alone for a while and withdraws his grace.t 


This is found in the Chastising of God’s Children, the Poor Caitiff 
and Rolle. 

Our examination of the author’s spiritual teaching may best 
begin with a short account of the content of the Anchoresses’ 
Guide. This is necessary, because the author is orderly in that 
only sense almost that a chain is orderly; one link follows another. 
Further, his own headings to the various sections do not always 
underline sufficiently their precise content. The work is composed 
of an introduction and eight books. Of these the eighth is not 
of outstanding importance to us (we have his own word for it), 
though it does give a background in which many details of 
thought and illustration become intelligible. Thus the rarity of 

t p. 102. 
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the anchoresses’ sacramental communions explains in part the 
importance attached to spiritual communion; a thoroughly well- 
bred way of life explains the thoroughly well-bred analogies 
with which the text is sprinkled. 

The author’s purpose in his introduction seems, wisely, to be 
to create a sense of proportion. He wants a relatively clear notion 
of what is important and what is not, what is obligatory and what 
is not. To this end he first distinguishes two rules, nicknamed 
characteristically the lady and the handmaid: God’s inner rule 
of a pure heart, and changeable, man-made, external observances. 
His Sisters are not to muddle the two. Next, he will have no 
additions to the ordinary monastic vows of religion, Obedience, 
Chastity and Stability, for further vowed obligations might lead 
to scruples; the rest is to be left to the generosity of an open 
heart under the guidance of a good confessér. Thirdly, he is 
concerned that the anchoresses understand the part they are to 
play in the Church of God. Religion, for them, is to keep them- 
selves unspotted from the world in a manner different from that 
of active friars and priests. 

The first book of the rule proper is concerned with the more 
formal prayer of the anchoresses. Their day is to be built round 
the recital of the Office of Our Lady and a vast number of semi- 
liturgical and other devotions. The purpose is obvious: to provide 
the Sisters with a framework of prayer into which their private 
meditation will fit and out of which it will gradually grow. The 
devotions suggested are surprisingly rich for a thirteenth-century 
collection, but they are just what one would expect from a writer 
in the Bernardine tradition. They recommend and instil tremen- 
dous devotion to Our Lord and Our Lady in the Incarnation 
and the Passion. Although the accent on liturgical worship is 
maintained, the anchoresses are exhorted to “think of Him most 
intently during your hours,’”* there is some evidence of that 
shift of emphasis from devotion to Christ’s sacramental, as opposed 
to his sacrificial, presence at Mass which modern liturgists are 
inclined to make so (too?) much of. Alongside the elevation 
prayer: “Behold the salvation of the world, the Word of the 
Father, a true sacrifice, living flesh, the whole Godhead, true 
man,’ ? which preserves the balance, we can read the important: 


t p. 20. 2 p. 13. 
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“When the priest communicates . . . . embrace your beloved who 
has come down from heaven into your heart’s bower.’’! 

The second book of the Anchoresses’ Guide introduces the 
ascetical teaching on which it insists so much, and is concerned 
with the guarding of the senses. Its teaching is on the whole, in 
so far as it is purely ascetic, fairly commonplace; though a 
modern reader is likely to take scandal that so much time should be 
spent in the discussion of the preservation of chastity. Common- 
sense suggests the explanation: first, the author supposes the 
young ladies to be much more at the mercy of so-called friends 
and relations than is conceivable to-day; second, they had to 
make their safeguards and did not receive them ready-made 
from a long tradition of post-Tridentine security; third, the 
contemplative life is liable to face the religious with problems 
hitherto unsuspected; fourth, good practical pedagogy often 
exaggerates. However, and this is much more important, what 
is said about custody of the senses is meant to lead to custody of 
the heart and thence to spiritual sensibility. He says: 


Holy men who have experienced [spiritual sight] know that 
every earthly happiness is by comparison worthless. “It is a hidden 
manna. And I will give him a white counter: and in the counter, a 
new name written, which no man knoweth but he that receiveth 
it.” “It is a secret, healing draught,” says St. John the Evangelist in 
the Apocalypse, “known to none who has not himself tasted it.” 
This tasting and this recognition follow on spiritual insight, spiritual 
hearing, and the speech of the spirit, things which those people 
shall possess who, for the love of God, forgo the sounds of the 
aan the conversation of earth, and the sights to be seen by the 
eyes of the body.? 


The passage, surely, could have come straight from William of 
St. Thierry. 

The object of the third section is less easy to define; it would 
appear to be nothing more than the consideration of some 
virtues of the contemplative life, loosely put together by means 
of the exposition of certain texts in the psalter which mention 
birds. The author is concerned that the anchoresses be reconciled 
to the life they have chosen and live it to the full. Hence, in 
unavoidably random illustration, the pelican of the wilderness 
leads to the consideration of anger and gentleness, the sparrow 
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to the discussion of silence and chattering, the night-raven under 
the eaves to the examination of the whole fm of the con- 
templative life. The author is perhaps in this section at his most 
characteristic, playing quietly and colloquially with his ideas. 

“The birds of heaven have their nests. . . . The nest should be 
hard on the outside, the heart within tender and sweet. Those 
who are bitter or hard of heart, and indulgent to their flesh, are 
making their nests the wrong way, soft on the outside and thorny 
within.”! 

The fourth section deals with temptations. Here the problem 
of an edited text becomes acute, for it is unnaturally long and 
gives the impression of being, in some of its pages, less directly 
addressed to anchoresses. Two layers of thought can be dis- 
tinguished: the one a treatise on temptation and how to co 
with it, the other a picturesque exposition of the seven deadly 
sins. There seems no good reason for supposing that another 
hand has been at work, so we must suppose that the author 
himself thought that a (perhaps previously composed) treatment 
of the deadly sins might be a useful addition to what he had to 
say about temptation. 

The different quality of the two layers may easily be gathered 
from the way in which the more general treatment insists on the 
discernment of spirits: 


At the beginning, it is all courtship, so that you are drawn into 
love. But as soon as ever He feels that you are accustomed to Him, 
He will be less patient with you. At last, after this trial, comes 
great joy.? 


Or the warning about the deceptions of the devil: 


be 


No,” he says, “I cannot make this one sin through gluttony, 
but I will push her further to the side toward which she is donde 
leaning, and then throw her on that side, and suddenly fall upon 
her when she least expects it.’’3 


Or the passages containing the consolations against temptation, 
of which the “Mama” passage above is an example. On the 
other hand, in discussing the seven deadly sins, he takes to portrait 
drawing: “The man who is wrathful juggles with knives in 
front of the devil. He is his knife-thrower; he plays with swords, 
T p. 60. 
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balancing them with the sharp point upon his tongue. . . . 
His characters have been greatly admired, but one cannot help 
reflecting that it is at this point, where the imagination of the 
littérateur is most captured, that the author is perhaps at his least 
useful. 

Confession is the subject of the fifth section. Two layers are 
again noticeable and in fact more obviously underlined. In the 
more general exposition, which is nothing other than an account 
of how to make a good confession, the author invites the penitent 
to declare: “I am an ‘anchoress,’ or a ‘nun,’ or a ‘married woman,’ 
a ‘maiden,’ or a ‘woman who was very well trusted,’ or ‘a 
woman who has been burnt by the same kind of thing before 
and ought to better on my guard.’ ”’? The second layer is intro- 
duced at the end with the words: “‘My dear sisters, this fifth part, 
about Confession, has the same relevance for everybody; do not 
therefore be surprised that I have not spoken, in this section, 
especially to you.”3 He goes on to give more particular directions 
to them: 


Confess at least once a week all common sins, for example sins 
of pride, a puffed-up or a haughty heart, sins of envy, anger, sloth, 
negligence, idle talk, undisciplined thoughts, listening to any idle 
conversation, any false joy or heavy sadness, hypocrisy, taking too 
much or too little food and drink, grumbling, looking miserable, 
breaking silence, sitting too long at the window, saying your hours 
badly or without attention of your heart, or at the wrong time, 
speaking falsely, swearing, being frivolous, shaking with laughter . . . 
etc.4 


The formality and thoroughness of his treatment of certain 
parts of the sections on temptation and confession has led Dom 
Gerard Sitwell to conclude that they might be taken as making 
a contribution to the literature on confessional practice which 
was fast becoming popular around the time of the Fourth Lateran 
Council. 

The sixth and seventh parts treat respectively of Penance and 
Love. Their characteristic is the way in which they switch from 
the highest to the lowest: from the following of Christ crucified 
to penitential bodily mortification, from the response to the 
redemptive love of Christ to the avoidance of sin. The two 
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sections are complementary and provide the key to the whole 
work, as we shall see. 
The author calls upon the Sisters to glory in the cross of Christ: 
“There are living on earth three kinds of men who are the elect 
of God. The first may be compared to good pilgrims, the second 
to the dead, the third to people hung with their own consent 
upon Jesus’s cross.’”! 


The Sisters are exhorted to follow the third, the highest: 


The dead man cares no more for honour than for shame, for 
luxury than for austerity, for he feels neither, and therefore he 
earns neither sorrow nor joy; but the man who is on the cross, and 
takes joy in that, turns shame into honour and pain into joy and 
therefore deserves a surpassing reward. . . . Dishonour and hardship, 
these two, as St. Bernard says, are the cm sides of the ladder which 
go straight up to heaven, and between these sides are fixed the 
rungs of all the virtues by which men climb to the happiness of 
heaven.? 


He expounds too, for their consideration, a courtly parable of 
love in which he demands that the ladies love their true knight, 
Christ, and honour his shield, the Cross.3 We are then rapidly 
plunged back to earth again by the consideration of how the 
Greek fire of the love of God can only be quenched with urine 
(the stench of sin), sand (idleness) and vinegar (a sour heart).4 

Field-Marshal Viscount Montgomery, in his Memoirs, makes 
much of the master-plan—the outline of action which states as 
simply as possible the objective and the broad pattern of the 
means by which it is to be achieved. A first necessity in breaking 
down the spirituality of the Anchoresses’ Guide is to discover the 
author’s master-plan. What, in this mixture of nature and grace, 
liturgy and personal devotion, action and contemplation, are 
the basic ideas? 

A first consideration in the analysis is that any writer of a rule, 
however clear-minded he may be, must always confound four 
things: Christianity, perfection, the preoccupations of his own 
age and the particular form of religion he is describing. You 
would be practical on the subject of, say, temptation without 
too many “maybes” or “mights”; you cannot confine yourself 
to generalities and you must preach the highest. Hence you will 
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tend to expound what is good Christian conduct for this audience, 
living this life in these circumstances. So too the author of the 
Anchoresses’ Guide. His strictures on anchoresses who appear too 
often at their windows will not make easy reading for a member 
of a secular institute: 


It was commanded in God’s name in the Old Law that a pit 
should always be covered; and if an animal fell into an uncovered 
pit, the man who uncovered the pit had to pay the penalty. These are 
very terrible words for the woman who shows herself to man’s 
sight. It is she who is represented by the man who uncovers the pit. 


The author is too intelligent not to have foreseen this difficulty, 
and so devoted, as we have seen, a considerable part of his intro- 
duction to creating a sense of proportion. What place, then, 
does he give in his rule to what may be called the decencies of 
religious life? 

Here we must take into consideration another fact—that a 
writer on religious life will always tend to take some things for 
granted. Thus, if religious life is inconceivable without divine 
office in some form or other, or without monastic vows, they 
may not be stressed. And this is true of the Anchoresses’ Guide. 
The author assumes an office, but deduces little from its presence; 
he introduces the three vows of religion largely in order to 
recommend that they should not be added to. He has no formal 
treatment of them, though considerations rising out of them 
appear throughout. It is immediately clear that, whether he 
expressly states the idea or not, the aim of religious life is, for 
him, the aim of a state of life. This gives the answer to the 
question about ordinary duties. They are important precisely as 
manifesting the quality of an anchoress’s commitment to her 
chosen life. That is why, for instance, he requires such a detailed 
and regular confession. Perfection is the avoidance of sin in the 
state of perfection, religion, which imposes duties. 

This notion explains much that is problematic in the Anchoresses’ 
Guide. It shows why religion, for the author, can be expressed in 
the words of St. James, “to keep oneself unspotted from the 
world,” why the emphasis on sin appears exaggerated. It puts in 
focus the chapter on the nature of birds compared to anchoresses. 
Why mention the avoidance of common sins and high virtue 
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in almost the same breath? The anchoress, in a higher calling, 
has the light and duty for both. It soothes the disappointment 
that a modern reader may feel that the chapters on Penance 
and Love, having started with the highest, return to the lessons of 
common mortification and the avoidance of sin. 

So much for the dominant theme of the Anchoresses’ Guide. 
There is, however, a tonic theme too. It can be stated in a word 
as the following of Christ crucified. We have shown the state- 
ment of this at its boldest in the chapters on Penance and Love, 
but it may be followed throughout: in the devotions to Christ 
crucified, in the recommendation of custody of the senses, in 
the reasons to fight temptation and so on. 

So we have the master-plan: the avoidance of sin in a state of 
perfection, the objective; the love of the Cross, the means. 

It could, I suppose, be objected that all this is rather Pelagian. 
Why insist so much on human effort when perfection is the work 
of grace? Why be so preoccupied with human failing when to 
concentrate on holy aspiration would be more helpful? It is a 
point and one which is not easy to find an answer for. In the first 
place, the Anchoresses’ Guide is a rule and of its nature deals with 
human striving. Another simple answer might be the author’s 
own in discussing chastity: 


My dear sisters, although the cleanness of chastity is not to be 
bought from God, but is a gift of grace, yet ungrateful people who 
will not gladly endure hardship for it, resist it, and make themselves 
unworthy of a thing so noble. 


A deeper answer is that, if it be characteristic of the Anchoresses’ 
Guide to be concerned with human effort, it is also characteristic 
that the whole work centres round the Sacrament of Penance. 

Now, at the heart of the mystery of the Sacrament of Penance, 
hidden from the faithful in a Latin prayer, lies a truth whose 
fuller meaning has puzzled theologians. The prayer is the Passio 
Domini, and what it expresses is the truth that the penitent’s 
whole life of virtue is relevant to his forgiveness, to his increase 
in grace. The Anchoresses’ Guide contains a version of this prayer 
in a passage which reads: 


The priest need not give you any penance outside the life which 
you lead according to this rule, for any guilt, unless it is exceptional. 
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But after the absolution he should say, “I enjoin and impose on 
you, for the remission of these sins and for the forgiveness of all 
your sins, all the good you ever perform and all the harm you ever 
endure for the love of Jesus Christ within your anchoresses’ 


dwelling.’ 


This could, I suppose, just possibly be taken as excusing the 
anchoresses from graver canonical penances (for he goes on to 
mention light penances such as prayers and disciplines 
immediately), but the author clearly seems to mean something 
further, as the beginning of the next chapter shows: “All that 
you ever suffer, my dear sisters, all is penance. All the good you 
ever do and everything you suffer in such a hard order is martyr- 
dom for you, for you are night and day upon God’s cross.”? 
It is here, it seems to me, that grace meets nature in the Anchoresses’ 
Guide. One could have hoped for a little more about “the increase 
of grace,” but as we have seen, the author is much more insistent 
upon the humble acknowledgment of failure in a high ideal. 

It could be objected that the spirituality of the Anchoresses’ 
Guide is too personal, too lacking in a sense of the world around. 
This cannot be maintained for a moment. We would not expect a 
great deal of insistence on such notions in a rule for solitaries, 
but we find it none the less. For instance, the Anchoresses are told 
that a Sister: “must also, by her example and by her holy prayers, 
give strength to other people and support them, so that they do 
not fall into the dung of sin.”’3 Again, their prayers are to be like 
the prayers of Queen Esther, “life-giving prayers.”4 And to give 
but one other example, the author describes the hard physical 
penance of a certain man and woman known to him and adds: 


We can only thank God for the strength which He gives them 
and humbly acknowledge our own we, coi Let us love what is 
good in them and thus it comes to belong to us, for, as St. Gregory 
says, love is of such great power that it makes other’s good our own, 
without any effort on our part.5 


And what is the place of contemplation in all this? There is no 
formal treatment of the matter, and that for the very obvious 
reason that it is a side-issue in a rule of life. Further, the author 
was too conscious that he was writing for ““young trees planted in 
God’s orchard” to risk filling their minds with future possibilities 
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that depended on the free gift of God. He may well have 
thought the same way as the Mother Superior who forbade her 
Carmelites to read the Interior Castle lest it should lead to an 
unhealthy self-analysis. But this is not to say that contemplation 
is not considered by the author. 

In the first place he insists upon the folly of the Cross. This is 
the very stuff from which the gift of higher prayer will rise; 
death to the world means life unto God. His rule lived as he 
intended it to be lived provides the very way of life into which 
mystics are born. Even its very insistence upon sin and the sense 
of sinfulness proves this, for there is no one more conscious of 
the horror of sin than your mystic. More than this, however, 
there are scattered throughout the text, hints of higher prayer 
and higher experience. The first of these is provided by the 
passage about spiritual communion: 


After the kiss of peace in the Mass, when the priest communicates, 
forget the world, be completely out of the body, and with burning 
love embrace your Beloved who has come down from heaven into 
your heart’s bower, and hold him fast until he has granted all you 
ask.1 


We must note too what the author has to say about spiritual 
sight in a passage which we quoted earlier. It clearly holds out 
the possibility of heavenly experience in this life, an experience 
in which William of St. Thierry says, “the soul already possesses 
a kind of kinship with and participation in heavenly realities.” 
And not to multiply examples, there is the anchoress compared 
to the night-raven: “So shall an anchoress fly in contemplation, 
that is, with thoughts lifted up, and with holy prayers, to heaven, 
and gather by night the food of her soul.”2 We need look no 
further; the gift of contemplation will come as inevitably as it is 
taken for granted. 

To read the Anchoresses’ Guide, with its sound spirituality and 
styled (though not stylish) English is to reflect, first of all, how 
much it is to be recommended in these days when the first test 
of a spiritual book is not so much whether what is said is true, as 
whether anything is said at all. It is to reflect, too, how like the 
work of grace upon the soul is the work of the human mind upon 
language. Grace takes its own creature and disciplines it to love, 
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respecting it and raising it; so too the mind, language. Its own 
creature is formed, whose will is recognised as free, not to be 
forced into expression. The language of the Anchoresses’ Guide 
is a language neither dominated nor dominating, ready to express 
what the author desires. Not only, like Shakespeare’s, does it 
contain some interesting words, but it is strong and regular 
with a tradition of loving service; it is eager and earthy. The 
reader of Miss Salu’s translation will grasp this, I think, if he 
remembers that modern English has become smoother. 


IDEOLOGY 
AND MR. BETJEMAN 


By 
DEREK STANFORD 


Progress (with a capital P) as distinct from social improvement 

may be forgiven for believing so. Such poems as “Huxle 
Hall,” “Group Life,” “Letchworth,” and “The Planster’s Vision” 
are farcical skits upon the Radical faith in science, franchise, and 
moral emancipation. 

So thoroughly saturated is our culture in the presuppositions 
of the Creed of Progress that it is difficult for most people to 
stand outside them and view them with detachment. Even such a 
keen and able critic as Mr. Bernard Bergonzi obviously sides 
—T with those attitudes which the poet attacks, just as 
automatically he feels put off by most of the poet’s own con- 
victions. In his essay “Culture and Mr. Betjeman,” he quotes the 
first poem and comments upon it. Here is the poem, followed 
by his remarks: 


E MR. BETJEMAN a poetic die-hard? Those who believe in 





In the Garden City Café with its murals on the wall 
Before a talk on “Sex and Civics” I meditated on the Fall. 
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Deep depression settled on me under that electric glare 
While outside the lightsome poplars flanked the rose-beds in the 


square. 


While outside the carefree children sported in the summer haze 
And released their inhibitions in a hundred different ways. 


She who eats her greasy crumpet snugly in the inglenook 
Of some bird-enshrouded homestead, dropping butter on her book, 


Can she know the deep depression of this bright, hygienic hell? 
And her husband, stout free-thinker, can he share in it as well? 


Not the folk-museum’s charting of man’s Progress out of slime 
Can release me from the painful seeming accident of Time. 


Barry smashes Shirley’s dolly, Shirley’s eyes are crossed with hate, 
Comrades plot a Comrade’s downfall “‘in the interest of the State.” 


Not my vegetarian dinner, not my lime-juice minus gin, 
Quite can drown a faint conviction that we may be born in Sin. 


This is unsatisfactory argues [Mr. Bergonzi], not because it 
manifests doubts about progress and a distaste for the workers (as 
good a poetic attitude as any other), but because the poem suggests 
no very good reason for the attitude it adopts. Its most precise 
feeling is a kind of generalised disgust, though nothing so respectable 
as a metaphysical anguish, and, so far as one can see, without any 
specific aan for it is impossible to be sure what precise aspect of 
our society “Huxley Hall” is supposed to represent. The targets it 
offers are too many and too various for much point to be made. 
And the theological hint in the last line, “a faint conviction that we 
may be born in sin,” is counterbalanced by the minor irritation in 
the preceeding line with a “vegetarian dinner” and a “lime-juice 
minus gin.” It is neither good satire, good light verse, nor good 
poetry. Lord Birkenhead, in his inept and unnecessary introduction 
to this volume, admits that Betjeman’s satire is defective, but claims 
that this is “because he is lacking in the cruelty and spite that are 
inseparable from that art.” It seems to me, rather, that Betjeman 
fails as a satirist because he has no very clear convictions from which 


to direct his attacks. 


Here, I think, Mr. Bergonzi is right in speaking of the poem’s 
“generalised disgust,” and by the same argument therefore 
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wrong in seeing it as chiefly directed at the working- or manual- 
class. Vegetarians. are usually brain-workers—in other words, 
non-manual types. They may be members of the clerical, mana- 
gerial, or “unearned-income’” classes. They are seldom dockers, 
lorry-drivers or navvies. 

It seems to me that the poem succeeds precisely because of its 
“generalised disgust’”—precisely because it locates in definite 
terms symptomatic features in our way of living. This is another 
way of saying that what Mr. Betjeman dislikes is not a matter of 
U or non-U, of upper- or lower-class thought and conduct, but 
an over-all attitude to life shared by many of whatever rank 
or status. 

What annoys the poet is the indiscriminate scrapping of 
traditional social props. One does not have to be a “bigot” or 
“reactionary” to believe that the nursemaids of progress have 
thrown both baby and bath-water away. “Forward, forward, 
ever forward” may prove as asinine a faith as that of those who 
refuse to budge a yard. 

Nor is it necessary to believe in the doctrine of Original Sin 
to feel with the poet “the deep depression of this bright hygienic 
hell.” Labouring families from the East End, moved by their 
Councils to the raw new towns, have obviously experienced this 
sensation without any aid from theological learning. The soul of 
man asks for familiar objects, for abiding things in the scene about 
him. And that which abides will, of course, have had a past. The 
familiar row of shops, of streets, pubs, and alleys serve as so 
many rallying-points for man’s domestic feelings. To uproot a 
person from their known town-plot may be to break the ties of 
neighbourly communal living. Safety and sanity are often a 
matter of living securely in one unchanging place. 

Both Lord Birkenhead and Mr. Bergonzi are agreed that the 
poet’s satire is defective, though they offer different explanations. 
Lord Birkenhead holds that if “Betjeman has not on the whole 
succeeded as a satirist, it is only because he is lacking in the cruelty 
and spite that are inseparable from that art.” Mr. Bergonzi, on 
the other hand, maintains that “Betjeman fails as a satirist because 
he has no very clear convictions from which to direct his attack.””! 


t Mr. Bergonzi allows that in Mr. Betjeman’s earliest work, “he was a satirist 
of considerable powers, as in “The Wykehamist’ or ‘Varsity Students’ Rag.’ ” 
But, in the later satire, he believes that the poet seems to lose his sense of social 
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The kindness and compassion! of the poet are clearly to be 
recognised. Yet this imaginative charity does not prevent him at 
times from being devastatingly angry. In 1937, before the first 
bombs fell, he wrote the superb commination “Slough”—a poem 
so vitriolic in feeling that only the awful excrescence of the place 
could excuse the destructiveness of its tone: 


Come, friendly bombs, and fall on Slough, 
It isn’t fit for humans now, 
There isn’t grass to graze a cow, 

Swarm over, Death. 


Come bombs, and blow to smithereens 

Those air-conditioned, bright canteens, 

Tinned fruit, tinned meat, tinned milk, tinned beans 
Tinned minds, tinned breath. 


Mess up the mess they call a town— 

A house for ninety-seven down 

And once a week a half a crown 
For twenty years. 


There is no question in this poem of Mr. Betjeman’s kindness 
getting the better of him. Cruelty is intended here, as when he 
indulges in the pious hope that the bombs will “get that man with 
double chins 


Who'll always cheat and always win, 
Who washes his repulsive skin 


In women’s tears, 


And smash his desk of polished oak 
And smash his hands so used to stroke 
And stop his boring dirty joke 

And make him yell. 


realities. I should, myself, reverse this preference. The second of these poems I 
find small fry, more jeu d’esprit than satire. ““The Wykehamist” I admit to be a 
well-executed satirical likeness, but its target is small and of less social consequence 
than those of the later poems—of which “Huxley Hall” is a good example. I 
note, too, that Mr. Bergonzi, in his approval of the early satires, does not mention 
that little bit of fun—‘“‘Clash went the Billiard Balls” —at the expense of working- 
class characters. How glad one is of the film I’m alright Jack, where no holds are 
barred and no class is sacred! 


t “Business Girls,” “Eunice,” and “Felixstowe or The Last of Her Order” 
are proof of the feeling the poet has for the lonely uncompanioned ones in life. 
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This is the saeva indignatio of Swift—the outright invocation of a 
curse. But it is followed by a qualification—a prayer to save 
not Sodom but the helpless ones within it: 


But spare the bald young clerks who add 

The profits of the stinking cad; 

It’s not their fault that they are mad, 
They’ve tasted Hell. 


In the gross ignominious capitalism of pre-war England it was a 
poem as anti-capitalistic in sentiment as any by the “Pylon Poets.” 
But whereas these latter poets tended to opt for Communism, 
Mr. Betjeman was not himself jumping out of the frying-pan 
into the fire. In fact, he preferred the frying-pan—but only the 
more humane aspects of it. His detestation of the vulgar callaiine 
and his feeling for the pawns and victims of the game sprang from 
no party-line propaganda concerning the oppressor and the 
oppressed. Mr. Betjeman did not need to read Marx in order to 
learn sympathy with those inhumanly done by or neglected. 
The more closely one looks at the satirical poems, the clearer 
it becomes that it is not class but error or presumption which 
provide the subject-matter. There is no question of the poet 
staging a contest of Workers versus Gentlemen. He is not, in this 
sense, an exclusive “U-poet” in the manner of Praed or Locker- 
Lampson. Members of varying income-groups and classes come 
in for nasty knocks from the poet. In “The Old Liberals” repre- 
sentative figures of the ancient leisure-class are under satirical 
fire. In “Winthrop Mackworth Redivivus” the victims are the 
members of a Higher Civil Servant’s family. “The Dear Old 
Village” castigates the modern farmer and farm-worker (with a 
dig at the Women’s Institute as a gossiping back-biting guardian 
of morals). “The Village Inn” deals with roughly the same group 
(and hits out at “the brewer’s P.R.O.” for his sentimental, falsify- 
ing, beery propaganda). “The Town Clerk’s Views” and “The 
Planster’s Vision” are both anti-progressivist pieces. “A man with 
bye-laws busy in his head,” the town clerk is socialist middle- 
class; the Planster, who says “chum,” one social rung lower. In 
“Group Life, Letchworth,” the characters are lower-middle-class 
culture fads, all eagerly engaged in the arts of self-expression 
(“lino-cut,” “‘leather-work,” folk-tunes, and free-love). In 


“Huxley Hall,” the cast is mixed. 
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It is obvious, then, that class per se is not the target of Mr. 
Betjeman’s satire. It is, rather, bad taste, folly, and presumption 
(particularly in terms of pseudo-ideas) which the poet pillories. 
For example, in “Group Life, Letchworth” the shallowness of 
the self-expression theory is exposed in the following two lines: 


Ann has had a laxative 


And Alured is dead. 


“Working each for weal of all,” the self-expressers write off 
death as of equal moment with the taking of a laxative. What 
7 is what you are doing yourself: a case of “I’m all right, 
Jack.” 

There is also the suggestion in the poem’s last lines that self- 
expression = sex-expression; that “emancipated living” means 
“emancipated loving”; that freedom and license are not too far 
apart: 

Wouldn’t it be jolly now 

To take our Aertex panters off 
And have a jolly tumble in 

The jolly, jolly sun? 


The logical conclusion of a “group life” of this order is, surely— 
Mr. Betjeman suggests—promiscuity. 

In “Winthrop Mackworth Redivivus,” the higher-income cults 
of analysis and ponies are beautifully subjected to critical mimi- 
cry. The parents in the poem have looked upon christening as 
an absurd old superstition, but after all the grandmother’s money 
has been spent on analysis for the child since she was three, 
Matilda—with her Riding School background—has come to 
believe that she is a horse. So much for second-hand notions of 
mental hygiene and gracious living. 


Between the reality of a social class and some ideological image 
of it, there is all the difference in the world. The sacrosanct 
notion of the working-class (seldom entertained by its own 
members) is one of those shibboleths of the Party-mind as stupid 
and dishonest as the opposite notion of some hypothetical bowler- 


t And plants for indoors are the fashion 
Or so the News Chronicle said— 
So I’ve ventured some house-keeping cash on 
A cactus which seems to be dead. 
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hatted élite. It is, then, the militant T.U. myth of working-class 
aggressiveness which the poet satirises in ““The Dear Old Village” 
rather than normal working-class behaviour: 


An eight-hour day for all, and more than three 

Of these are occupied in making tea 

And talking over what we all agree— 

Though “Music while you work” is now our want, 
It’s not so nice as “Music while you don’t.” 

Squire, parson, schoolmaster turn in their graves. 
And let them turn. We are no longer slaves. 


It could, doubtless, be argued that however just the archi- 
tectural strictures passed on “progressive planning” in “The 
Town Clerk’s Views,” the satire tells only one side of the story. 
The thatched cottages and “lumpy churches” which make way 
for civic centres, concrete lamp-standards, light industry, and 
pylons—may offer a legitimate cause for regret. But to switch 
from country to town is to sometimes see “progressive planning” 
in a more positive light. Here, the sky-scaling blocks of workers’ 
flats, with pastel-painted balconies—for all their oftentime general 
flimsy air—are at least, visually, an improvement on the bombed 
benighted terraces of grimy grim artisans’ dwellings. This is not a 
side to “‘progressive planning” noticed by Mr. Betjeman in his 
poems. Socially the change is all to the good; but the architectural 
eye in Mr. Betjeman is far from satisfied, and there is no good 
reason why it should be. 


REVIEWS 
BERTRAND RUSSELL AS HISTORIAN 


The Wisdom of the West, by Bertrand Russell (Macdonald 63s). 


bees is really an astonishing feat. Lord Russell, now well advanced 
in years, has produced a second history of philosophy. For though 
The Wisdom of the West, as the author notes, would not have been 
written if the History of Western Philosophy had not come first, it is 
none the less “an entirely new work.” And a very handsome work 
it is, lavishly illustrated with views, maps, diagrams, portraits and 
photographs. It is very well produced, and it is the sort of volume 
which people give to their friends when they wish to present them 
with something expensive but are not quite sure what would be 
appropriate. 
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The last remark is not intended to be in any way depreciatory. In 
my opinion Lord Russell’s new history is a considerable improvement 
on his first. It is perhaps more compact (I refer to the letterpress, not 
to the physical size of the volume) and less amusing. But what it loses 
in entertainment value it gains in objectivity. For example, in the 
earlier work Aristotle came off pretty badly because Lord Russell 
tended to see him as the man whose scientific and logical ideas were 
so idolised by certain groups of much later thinkers that they were 
blind to new discoveries. But in the work under review Lord Russell 
is more concerned with seeing Aristotle in his historical setting, and 
he gives credit where credit is due. Again, the German idealists are 
more fully treated, and also more satisfactorily. Above all, the author 
has added treatments of modern thinkers and movements which were 
lacking in the earlier book. Whitehead, for instance, is included, and 
there is a not altogether unsympathetic account of existentialism. The 
last philosopher discussed is Wittgenstein, of whom there is a fascinat- 
ing photograph, presumably as a young man. 

The work is therefore a history of Western philosophy from Thales 
to Wittgenstein. But this does not mean, of course, that Russell 
regards the influence of Wittgenstein as being in all respects beneficial. 
It is well enough known that he does not. He refers to “a certain 
intellectual parochialism which has been somewhat the fashion 
recently,” and, more seriously, he questions “the enthronement of 
ordinary language as an arbiter in all disputes.” And well he might. 
Further, Russell remarks, the enthronement of ordinary language 
permits us to ignore all un-linguistic knowledge, “‘a dispensation 
liberally indulged by its adherents.” 

This last remark will show that even if Lord Russell’s new work is 
less entertaining than the earlier history, it is none the less peppered 
with sallies of his somewhat caustic wit. Referring to Fichte’s state- 
ment that to have character and to be a German are one and the same 
thing, the author remarks that “it is not quite clear whether he thought 
this was an empirical fact or an appropriate verbal definition. The 
former is a discussible issue; as a definition it seems a trifle eccentric.” 
Here Russell makes his point with admirable economical restraint. 

There are, of course, statements and interpretations which are open 
to question. Is it true to say that the Jesuits “became the main organisers 
of the Spanish inquisition” ? And though Locke was certainly a humane 
man and a pioneer of the idea of toleration, I doubt whether it is 
accurate to say that he advocated the application of this idea “without 
distinction.” In the philosophical field Lord Russell persists in maintain- 
ing that it is contradictory to speak about a first cause or an uncaused 
cause. He seems never to have recovered from J. S. Mill’s question, 
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“Who caused God?” There would indeed be a contradiction in 
— about a supreme and uncaused cause if the causal argument 
or the existence of God rested on the premise that every being what- 
soever must have a cause. But it does not. And the difficulty in develo 
ing a satisfactory causal argument for God’s existence does not le 
in stopping at God, so to speak, but in getting to Him at all. 

Turning from Aquinas to Duns Scotus, I think that the author 
exaggerates Scotus’s breach between faith and reason, unless perhaps 
he has reason to think that the Theoremata was written by Scotus or 
that it really represents his thought. And, jumping over the centuries, 
I am inclined to think that there is a much clearer conceptual and 
logical skeleton in the thought of M. Sartre than Lord Russell seems 
prepared to allow. In the philosophy of Sartre so much depends on 
the analysis of consciousness. If we once admit Sartre’s analysis, 
atheism follows. It is not simply a question of assuming that God has 
been dead “since the time of Nietzsche,” even if it is psychologically 
true to say that Sartre does assume this or something of the kind. 

By er Fo these critical observations I dare say that I lay myself 
open to the remark that people who live in glass houses should not 
throw stones. But it would not be right to say simply that I consider 
this work a remarkable achievement. I do think so. But to say this 
alone might give some readers of this review the impression that in 
my opinion nothing which Lord Russell has to say is open to question. 
And this is not the case. But there is no question about the author 
having produced a remarkable work. He would indeed be the last 
man to claim that under the guise of The Wisdom of the West the very 
Eidos of the species history-of-philosophy has descended from a 
Platonic heaven of essences into the office of Messrs. Macdonald 
and Co. Ltd. And it is possible that some German professors would 
contemplate it with a pained look on their faces. But lesser mortals, 
who desire a one-volume survey of the history of Western philosophy, 
will find it incomparably more readable than any other such work 
which is known to me and, I feel confident, to them. 

FREDERICK C. COPLESTON 


AN E.B.C. CENTENARY 


The History of Belmont Abbey, by Dom Basil Whelan, O.S.B. 
(Bloomsbury Publishing Co. 25s). 


T™. ENGLISH BENEDICTINE CONGREGATION—E.B.C. for short 
—enjoys the distinction of being the oldest Benedictine Congre- 
gation in existence, as it can trace an uninterrupted continuity with the 
pre-Reformation Congregation from 1215 onwards. On 21 November, 
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1556, the monks of Westminster Abbey, who had been turned out by 
Henry VIII in 1539, were restored to it by Queen Mary Tudor. And 
on 21 November 1607, two young English priests from Italy were 
professed by Dom Sigebert Buckley, the last survivor of the old 
English Congregation, thus ensuring the continuation of the Congre- 
gation. From this providential incident arose a new line which was 
destined to produce, after many vicissitudes, the modern great Abbeys 
of Downside, Ampleforth and Douai. 

About the middle of the nineteenth century another combination of 
exceptional circumstances brought about the foundation of what is 
now Belmont Abbey, Hereford. Humanly speaking this new house 
was the product of a series of “happy accidents,” which Dom Basil 
Whelan relates in full detail. The collaboration of Bishop Joseph 
Brown, a former Prior of Downside and first Vicar Apostolic of he 
newly-formed Welsh District (1840), and a wealthy convert squire, 
Mr. Wegg-Prosser, resulted in the foundation of a fine Gothic church 
on the latter’s estate, which was to serve as a temporary cathedral until 
a permanent one could be erected at Newport, and to be served by a 
monastic chapter, on the pattern of ancient English monastic cathedrals, 
the canons being drawn from the various houses of the E.B.C. Belmont 
was also to be used as a Common Noviciate and a House of Studies for 
the E.B.C. Such an undertaking was bound to raise many complica- 
tions, which our author describes very fully. We must be content with 
stating the result. The church was built and solemnly consecrated. on 
4 September 1860, in the presence of a large number of bishops, 
priests, monks and layfolk. It was an inspiring spectacle for English 
and Welsh Catholics. The monastic buildings were soon after under- 
taken by Bishop Brown, who contributed the greater part of the money 
required, and the regular monastic life was duly observed by the 
canons, juniors and novices. Lay brothers were admitted from the 
first, and they proved of great service in many departments. Mr. 
Wegg-Prosser had insisted that at no time should there be a school for 
boys destined for merely secular pursuits on the Belmont estate. This 
clause was later tempered and finally cancelled by his grandson at the 
request of the E.B.C. 

The status of a monastic cathedral and chapter conferred upon 
Belmont gave it an exceptional position in the E.B.C. The Superior, 
as a Cathedral Prior, ranked higher than the Priors of the other more 
important monasteries—these were raised to the dignity of abbacies 
“- at the beginning of this century—as he was granted the use of the 
Pontificalia. But the canons were not appointed for life. Several of these 

riors were promoted to bishoprics, and they have left their mark 
adh in England and the Empire: Archbishop Bede Vaughan at 
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Sydney, Bishop Hedley at Newport, etc. Nevertheless the situation 
of Belmont was somewhat anomalous. It was only in 1901 that it was 
officially allowed to recruit itself by admitting and training its own 
novices, though technically it remained the Common Noviciate and 
House of Studies for the E.B.C. until 1917. This followed the reorgani- 
sation of the diocese of Newport, which in 1895 was reduced to em- 
bracing only Glamorgan, Monmouth and Hereford, instead of the 
whole of Wales as before. In 1917 the General Chapter of the E.B.C. 
declared Belmont to be henceforth an independent house, and in 1920 
it was raised to the dignity of an abbey “ the papal bull Cambria 
Celtica, which completely severed its connection with the diocese of 
Newport. The church ceased to be a cathedral and the monastic 
chapter was abolished. The modern school was founded a few years 
later, in 1926, though it took several years more to attain its present 
position. The last cathedral prior, Dom Aelred Kindersley, was elected 
as the first abbot of the new abbey. He died in 1934 and was succeeded 
by Abbot Romuald Leonard. Between 1940 and 1955 there was a 
_ succession of abbots, seven in all, till the election in that year of 
Abbot Maurice Martin, the present holder of the office. All things 
considered, the history of Belmont has been marked by many diffculties 
and anxieties. It was rather a unique experiment, but a fruitful one. 
One can only hope that the future will secure for it a normal develop- 
ment on the lines of its sister abbeys of the E.B.C. The year 1960 will 
see the centenary celebrations of the consecration of the pro-Cathedral 
which has now become an ordinary abbey church, with its complement 
- — community and a well-appointed Benedictine school 
or boys. 

> gl is well told and deserves the attention of all English and 
Welsh Catholics. Since the singing of Plainsong, exclusively according 
to the intentions of Mr. Wegg-Prosser, the original founder, was to 
take an important place in the Belmont foundation, it may be per- 
missible to draw the author’s attention to a slip (p. 128), where he 
attributes the editing of the Vatican edition to Dom Mocquereau, 


instead of Dom Pothier. 
JouN STEPHAN 


JOYCE AND JUNO 


James Joyce, by Richard Ellmann (Oxford University Press 63s). 


HIS MAMMOTH TOME is the definitive biography of James 
Joyce, and if another life of him appears it can have little to tell 
that is not related in these pages. The biographer disarmingly admits 
in his introduction that “it is possible that the current of opinion will 
swerve, and not-to-like Joyce will become as fashionable to-morrow 
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as not-to-like Picasso is becoming to-day.” The reviewer never 
admired either of these artists; he hopes that it may soon be so. Mr. 
Ellmann is no worshipper at the shrine of his subject, and his work 
is thorough and painstaking. The book grips the reader by its splendid 
objectivity though one sometimes groans at the author’s straining at 
gnats and exclaims like Stanislaus in a letter to his brother James: “As 
the episodes grow longer and longer and you try to tell every damn 
thing you know about anybody that appears or about anything that 
crops up, my patience oozes out.” The constant references to minutiae 
of detail about quite uninteresting Dubliners who were the originals 
for characters in Ulysses and Finnegans Wake are irritating in the 
extreme, and all this literary investigation might well have been given 
an appendix where those who like such puzzles might have enjoyed 
themselves. 

The reviewer once referred to Nora as a veritable Juno to James’s 
Paycock: the verdict stands after a patient perusal of this tome. “He’s 
a weakling, Kathleen,” Mrs. Joyce wrote to her sister, “I always have 
to be after his tail. 1 wish I was married to a man like my father. Bein 
married to a writer is a very hard life.” Kathleen’s verdict might wh 
stand for the Joyces’ epitaph: “Nora all go and Jim all stand-still,” 
and one can fully sympathise with Nora’s complaint: “You can’t 
imagine what it was like to be thrown into the life of this man.” 

Mr. Ellmann seems to regret the fact that to his Irish countrymen 
Joyce is looked upon as “obscene and very likely mad,” but this book 
will serve to strengthen, not to weaken, that first impression. “To the 
English he is eccentric and ‘Irish,’ which, considering the variety of 
literature produced by Irishmen in the last seventy years, sounds 
Pears + ‘English,’ ” he writes in his competent introduction. “He 
denudes man of what we are accustomed to respect, then summons 
us to sympathise.” That seems to sum up the achievement of James 
Joyce and to explain his own statement in a letter to Stanislaus: “It 
seems to me my influence on male friends is provocative. They find it 
hard to understand me, even when they seem well equipped for these 
tasks. On the other hand, two ill-equipped women, to wit, Aunt 
Josephine and Nora, seem to be able to get at my point of view, and, 
if they do not get on with me as well as they might, they certainl 
preserve a certain loyalty which is very commendable and pleasing.” 
The smug arrogance of this man, of whom a Munich reviewer wrote 
“All that noise about an Irish stew?” and whose wife wrote “He 
knows nothing about women,” and again, “Jim should have stuck to 
music instead of bothering about writing.”” No wonder his biographer 
concluded: “‘He depended upon Nora to hold his life together by her 
loyalty and her contempt for his weaknesses.” 
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H. G. Wells wrote to Joyce: “To me you have escaped the toils 
of the priest and the king only to fall under the oppression of a 
monstrous vision of life itself. Where so much has been recorded, I 
object to what has been omitted. There is no serenity or happiness 
anywhere in the whole book.” Wells was referring to Ulysses: 
Stanislaus may have the last word on Finnegans Wake: “You have 
done the longest day in literature, and now you are conjuring up the 
deepest night.” When Mrs. Sheehy-Skeffington asked why James 
could not return to Dublin, he retorted, “Have I ever left it?”’ Mr. 
Ellmann sometimes lapses into bathos: “He plunged deeper than ever 
into the black pool of Dublin,” he writes of James in 1909; and all 
that emerges is the life of Dublin’s public-houses and brothels in his 
writings. “Nobody has ever written English prose that can be com- 
pared with that of a tiresome footling little Anglican parson who 
afterwards became a prince of the one true church,” Joyce wrote of 
Newman. This may not help the promoter of the Cardinal’s cause for 
beatification, but it is proof positive that James Joyce in his saner 
moments knew that he had never fully “escaped from the toils of the 
priests” and that he had no real delusions about his own prose writing. 
To a doctor Joyce described himself as “‘a man of small virtue, inclined 
to alcoholism,” and to Louis Gillet he said: “Don’t make a hero of me. 
I’m only a simple middle-class man.” The Joyce who emerges from 
these pages is just such a man and Mr. Ellmann has done his work 
objectively and well: his portrait of the artist as an old man is indeed 
a sad one. 

WULSTAN PHILLIPSON 


RELIGION AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE 


Religion and the Scientific Outlook, by T. R. Miles (Allen and Unwin 
21s). 
£ hee BOOK, despite its title, is largely concerned with commentary 
on language. For its author believes that the modern empirical 
tendency in English thought represents the scientific outlook of to-day. 
He asks whether modern philosophical techniques can be useful in 
examining those basic questions of religion and philosophy which 
the layman is perfectly capable of asking; and whether they are an 
insuperable obstacle to the acceptance of’ such fundamental Christian 
beliefs as the existence of God and the claims of Christ. His book, 
then, deals with the value of rational philosophical thought; and he 
uses the verification principle as his main criterion. But Mr. Miles 
is no extremist, and therefore does not maintain that only those 
propositions are meaningful which are directly referable to sensory 
perceptible facts. In fact it is true only of a certain type of proposition. 
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The purpose of the principle is to help us distinguish between asser- 
tions which are factually significant, and others of a different type 
(e.g., value judgments). Certainly it is no criterion by which to judge 
an individual’s beliefs in the religious sphere: beliefs which may well 
have meaning for the individual, even though he may not be able 
to justify them by the processes of philosophical reasoning. Religion, 
in fact, is a matter of “personal conviction rather than of rational 
proof.” The language of religion is the language of parable; and 
parables refer to concrete experience, which can be understood. At 
the same time, neither the language of “simple literal theism” nor of 
“qualified literal theism” submit to rational justification. 

Such a brief paraphrase of an extremely well-written, clear and 
thoughtful book scarcely begins to do justice to the delicate aware- 
ness which the author constantly reveals in his treatment of the 
problems surrounding religious belief. And his criticism of the 
arguments against religion of the various “isms’”—materialism, 
behaviourism, determinism, etc.—is most competent. But, at bottom, 
his thesis remains that of traditional empiricism: that there are no 
positive grounds in reason for assertions that transcend the world 
of sensory perception: that there are no assertions concerning non- 
sensory, universal truths which can be shown to have validity for all 
minds. To attempt to prove such assertions (e.g., that God exists) is, 
he says, to make the “absolute-existence”’ mistake. Things which are 
said to have absolute existence are somehow conceived as “‘part of the 
furniture of the universe.” But to ask whether God exists is really 
to ask “‘to what list does the word God belong.” It is a mistake to 
think that one can ask what there is in the universe in the same way 
that one can ask what exists in a room. Anything in a room is com- 
parable with other things in the room. But existence is not a term 
of comparison. Assertions about the ultimate constituents of the 
universe are beyond empirical justification. The believer, then, is faced 
with the impossibility of arriving at the existence and nature of 
ultimate religious values, and is unable to express them in philosophical 
(justifiable) terms. His only course can be to follow “the way of silence.” 

There may, indeed, be some who think in such a way that they 
make, wittingly or unwittingly, the “‘absolute existence” mistake. 
But there are also many believers who know very well that when 
they use the word God they do not mean just another item in a 
spatial environment. They may not be able to express exactly what 
: mean to the satisfaction of the expert. But then the expert, too, 
may know things which he cannot express either to his own satis- 
faction or to that of others. They may be unable to distinguish 
between univocal concepts (“‘list” names) and analogical ones (“non- 
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list” names). But in their awareness of self and other individual 
persons they can be. aware, however imperfectly, that the objects of 
intellectual thought are not restricted to sensory data. Hence, when 
they hold that God is spirit, they have the ground for making these 
distinctions, because they, in their own activity, know what it is to 
be a spirit. 

There are greater mistakes than the “absolute existence” mistake. 
One is to restrict experience to sensory data; another (which is the 
same in other words) is to assert that the only function of language 
is to provide arbitrary signs for external sensory objects. The first is 
what we would call the “leave-out-existence” mistake. It is the actual 
experience of human living that existence itself is experience. It belongs 
to human living, for example, to raise such questions as those dealt 
with by Mr. Miles. Existence itself is experienced at an intellectual 
level, even if this is merely the questioning level. For this level trans- 
cends mere sensory knowledge of existent objects. It is this experienced 
existence which slips away in Mr. Miles’s analysis. It is true that exis- 
tence does not enter formally into the content of any particular 
predicate drawn from sensory experience: and this for the reason 
that no sensory object, of itself, necessarily exists. But to abstract 
from the actually experienced existence of the subject in his know- 
ledge of the actual existent objects of experience is to eliminate that 
which makes all predication possible. It is to make the “leave-out- 
existence” mistake. The other error is to overlook the fact that 
language is actively constructed by men to communicate experience 
at a personal and, at the same time, an absolutely objective oer In 
other words, the function of language is the transmission of objective 
experience, which, whilst it is concerned with sensory objects, 
transcends these objects in bringing them into the sphere of mind. 
In Tertullian’s phrase prius est homo quam littera. To overlook this fact 
is to make the absolute-existence-of-language-on-its-own mistake. 
The one thing about which we cannot make a mistake is the absolute 
existence of the self in its contact with other selves and the existent 
sensory world. To assert God’s existence is not a mere mental addition 
to the sensory constituents of the universe, but the inevitable result 
of rational reflection upon this fundamental situation of the self. 

R. MOLONEY 


PROMOTING THE FAITH 


The Devil’s Advocate, by Morris West (Heinemann 16s). 


4 Pine the second novel by Morris West, has already achieved 
immense popularity. In fact, the author has been hailed in some 
quarters as a second Graham Greene, in spite of the fact that no two 
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authors could be less alike. Morris West leapt into fame with his book, 
Children of the Sun, which was a moving account of Fr. Borelli’s 
apostolate with the “lost boys” of Naples. 

Morris West certainly knows his Calabria and his Southern Italians, 
so that he can write about them with elegance and authority; and The 
Devil’s Advocate has that setting. 

The main theme is brilliantly worked out: a desiccated, scholarly 
English priest, Mgr. Blaise Meredith, a Vatican Civil Servant, is 
‘aleamal at the beginning of the book that he is suffering from 
inoperable carcinoma of the stomach and has only a few months to 
live. He is chosen by his Congregation to act as Devil’s Advocate in 
the cause, initiated in Calabria, of a local candidate for canonisation, an 
English officer deserter who had been shot by the local Communist 
partisans after the allied invasion of Italy. The book describes in a 
wonderfully moving way how, through intimate contact with the 
bishop of the diocese and with all the people who had known or been 
involved with Giacomo Nerone (the candidate for canonisation), 
Mgr. Meredith becomes warmly human and capable of loving for 
the first time in his life and himself dies a solidly death after great 
suffering. 

The development of Blaise Meredith is convincing from the start; 
and the author never puts a foot down wrong in his details of canon 
law and ecclesiastical procedure. With the exception of Dr. Aldo 
Meyer, an Italian Jewish doctor, who reminded one in many ways of 
Carlo Levi, the author of Christ Stopped at Eboli, and of Meredith’s 
friend, the Bishop of Valenta, the other characters strike one as being 
“contrived,” as also much of the symbolism and machinery. 

Fictional miracles are always a little hard to swallow in a realistic 
setting—cf. the miracle in Graham Greene’s The End of the Affair—and 
one feels that an author who resorts to them is not quite playing the 

ame. 
. All these are very small criticisms of a first-rate Catholic novel 
which will entertain and edify vast numbers of readers now and for a 
long time to come, as, indeed, it succeeded in doing in the case of 
this reviewer. 
E. B. STRAUSS 


SHAKESPEAREAN CRITICISM 


Some Shakespearean Themes, by L. C. Knights (Chatto and Windus 18s). 


SS criticism, or conversation as Professor Knights would 
prefer to call it, is a restless sea, and beachcombers along the margent 
are bound to come on treasure trove from time to time; here there 
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is much, and the brilliant study of King Lear not only is excellent 
literary criticism but shades off imperceptibly into spiritual reading 
of a most rewarding kind. 

Sustained by the company of those critics whom he best admires— 
D. A. Traversi, Leone Vivante, for example—Professor Knights sets 
out to track an evolution of meaning as well as of method in the 
political plays, the histories and the tragedies. He is looking for the 
springs of force, the universal truths which the poet explores through 
his “‘passion for the special case,” and his pointers are “linguistic 
vitality” and the imagery which “evokes de it seeks to define.” 
Such a quest for meaning below that of plot or character is not original; 
Coleridge hints at it when he writes of Shakespeare’s dramatic imagina- 
tion that “‘it stamps all nature with one, and that its own, meaning.” 
The method is rewarding, the quarry elusive; for Professor Knights 
makes a liberal use of words like “reality,” “value,” “integration,” 
which slither from under our fingers like bars of soap. When we are 
hot on the heels of his theme it has a habit of slipping, like an escaped 
_ convict, into a fog of abstractions. But his delicate i for dissecting 
an image, or tuning his reader’s ear to the quietest echo or counter- 
echo in each play, leads to a fresh ion of many dark places 
in Shakespeare’s poetry. And yet, and yet; hints in the introduction, 
qualified though they be, lead us to expect something of a new revela- 
tion concerning his philosophy; but there is none. We are left to 
feel uneasily that we have od told what we already know—that 
Shakespeare was concerned with those central themes of human 
activity, Time, Appearance and Reality, Lust for Power, and learnt 
from life those lessons, which we should expect of a normal Christian 
growing old. Because he gives dignity to common wisdom, using 
intuitive sympathy akin to the father confessor’s to trace its ramifica- 
tions in a thousand particular instances, must we promote him a 
philosopher? Philosophiser, surely, is the truer word. But were his 
thought more organised, we should allow more than does Professor 
Knights for the refracting waters of post-cartesian metaphysics, and 
post-freudian psychology. When all is said, however, this is an excel- 
tent book, and its author will find plenty of eager conversationalists to 
crowd his carriage, whatever the line he travels. 


J. F. X. Harriott 

















NE of the great occupational risks of business life under the pressure of to-day is 

that the practical man of affairs neglects his outside reading, and all too easily falls 
into a narrow circle of immediate preoccupations. There is always loss in this, and the 
Catholic business or professional man, as a member of the Church Universal, has a 
particularly strong reason for keeping his mind open to wider horizons. Certainly it was 
never more necessary than now to follow world happenings. A direct chain of causes and 
effects ties every business to economical changes in the world, which are themselves as 
often the consequence as the cause of changes in men’s political and social ideas. These 
ideas in their turn come out of the religions, or irreligions, of contemporary man. 


In many countries the Catholic Church is at the heart of the battle of ideas. Cardinal 
Manning’s saying that ‘‘all great quarrels between men are at bottom theological’ suggests 
that there is, in fact, no better starting-point or background for understanding the modern 
world than a Catholic one. Because of this approach and background 


THE TABLET 


is a weekly review unlike any other in this country, and more and more discerning 
readers find its value to them year by year. THE TABLET is obtainable from any news- 
agent, price 9d. weekly, or direct by post from the Publisher, 128 Sloane Street, London, 
S.W.1, price 45s. per annum, post free. Send a postcard for a specimen copy. 
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Sneezing, dry throat, aching head; cold shivers, 
hot sweats, aching limbs, depression . . . these 
symptoms usually mean you have caught either a feverish 
cold or influenza. 






This is what you should do. Go to bed with a hot water bottle; take two 
‘Anadin’ tablets with a hot lemon drink. Keep warm but keep your bedroom 
well ventilated. Continue to take two ‘Anadin’ tablets every four hours or more 
frequently if your doctor advises. 

‘Anadin’ is like a doctor’s prescription. It contains not one but four medically 
approved ingredients to lower your temperature, relieve aches and pains, 
and lift depression. 


Nothing acts faster than AN ADI N 
Anadin Tablets—20 for 1/10, 50 for 3/7 REGD. 
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for the Shell motor musicians who discovered it. It puts 
your engine to music, it gets rid of the tuneless bangings 
and pinkings that offend the musical motorist’s ear. 

This it does by combining with the carbon deposits that 
all petrols leave in the cylinder and stopping them glow- 
ing, so that they cannot fire the mixture before the piston 
is ready for it. It controls.pre-ignition in the most 
melodious way. And it controls ,misfiring by insulating 
these deposits so that they cannot short-circuit the plugs. 
I.C.A. is more than a song. It’s a miracle. It’s free in 
Shell petrols. And only in Shell petrols. 
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